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rly a few hours from the England's busy cities contrast Take the "high way"' to Hol- 
3.A. Ireland's romantic with tranquil country lanes land—picturesque land of 
rm is a magnet for the .. . historic landmarks blend dikes and diamonds, 
ationer. with modern activity. and scenic novelty. 
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From famous coastlands to The giant that is New York 
H peacetu! towns nestled among is unmoved by the seasons. 
i the hills, New England is a It offers its celebrated thea- 
i popular playground. tres, museums, restaurants. 


wcomes its guests to enjoy is Arizona. Whether you stay Whatever your mood, you'll 
warm sands, cool nights and days or weeks, you gain extra tind what you seek ''South of 
ust about every outdoor sport. time when you go by Flagship. the Border."’ 
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Plan an extra weekend trip or a longer stay at your 


‘chosen vacation land—and American’s Flagships witf6et 
you there sooner, more comfortably. Call your travel 
agent or the nearest American Airlines office for reserva- 
‘tions and information. 
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Deep fjords, splashed with ~ The red tower of Stockholm's 
mark Town Hall is a familiar land- 


fortress of Kronberg, 
astle of Elsinore" in ''Ham- 
‘js but one of many his- 
oric attractions in Denmark. 


spectacular waterfalls, 
the coastline of Norway, 
"Land of the Midnight Sun."' 


Old Virginia rew 
week-ender or vacafic 
famous colonial | 
and legendary hospi! 


Washington is a national 
favorite with sightseers .. . 
Frequent Flagship service 
daily from near and far. 


Southern California wel- Year-‘round vacation haven Discover Mexico—anytime. 


AIRLINES - 


mark of friendly and pros- 
perous Sweden. 
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Vacations are Better by A 
...Best by American! 


ON LONGER FLIGHTS - American’s famous I 
Flagships provide the finest, five-mile-a-mi 
luxurious transportation. 


ON SHORTER FLIGHTS — The Convair Flag 
give you five-mile-a-minute service and 
convenience features. 


EUROPE — Twenty-two flights every wee 
Europe in swift, 4-engine Flagships offe 
opportunity for making the most of a vacati 
the Old World. When you travel America 
travel the airline with experience of more 
16,000 transatlantic flights. 
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yourself 


..-here is life-giving money to help those stricken 
. by Cancer to live again. EVERY NICKLE AND DIME | 
give helps teach new thousands how to recognize Cancer and what 
to do about it. EVERY QUARTER I give helps support 
laboratories and scientists who are dedicating their lives 
to find the cauvse—and cure of Cancer. EVERY DOLLAR I send 


buys new equipment, establishes new facilities for treating and 


curing Cancer. Just write “CANCER” on the envelope containing 
g P 
your check or money order: It will be delivered to the 


American Cancer Society office in your state. 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 


Flere Sumy, Dias) to help conquer cancer 
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THE LATEST NEWS 


An Invitation to our 
National Parks 


“They're yours; come and enjoy 
them,” invites the Government, point- 
ing with pride to the National Parks 
and Monuments that dot the land 
from coast to coast—Yellowstone, 
Grand Teton, Glacier, Mount Rain- 
ier, Olympic, Crater Lake, Lassen, 
Yosemite, Sequoia, Kings Canyon, 
Death Valley, Boulder Dam, Grand 
Canyon, Zion, Bryce Canyon, Windy 
Cave, Rocky Mountain, Mesa Verde, 
Carlsbad Caverns, Big Bend, Platt, 
Hot Springs, Isle Royale, Mammoth 
Cave, Great Smoky Mountains, 
Frariklin D. Roosevelt. Historic .Site, 
Acadia, Shenandoah, The Everglades, 
and the most recent, The Theodore 
Roosevelt National Memorial Park 
at Medora, North Dakota. These 
magnificent vacation spots — belong- 
ing to and maintained for the people 
—offer every variety of terrain 
known to man: desert, glacial, vol- 
canic, mountainous, forest, tropical 
swamp, ocean, river, lake or gentle, 


Oregon’s Mount Hood is encircled 
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rolling countryside. The choice of 
park-is yours with every means for 
its enjoyment provided. 


In most of the larger National 
parks visitors will find hotels, lodges, 
cabin camps, housekeeping cabins, 
cafeterias, motor transportation ser- 
vices, service stations and_ stores. 
Where possible, and the size of the 
park makes it desirable, there are 
free automobile camp grounds. Prices 


for commodities within the park are 
under Government supervision, with 
price ranges to fit any budget, 
Priced to fit both desire and pocket- 
book are many “package” tours ar- 
ranged by airlines, railroads and 
travel agencies. Some of these tours 
are all-inclusive, permitting complet> 
relaxation and enjoyment of tiie 
wondrous sights to be seen. 


at 
4 
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The Theodore Roosevelt Nation 
Memorial Park 
The grandeur of the great western 
National Parks are familiar to most 
of-us either by actual experience or 


Union Pacific 


by a magnificent scenic drive 


_ that leads up te timber line. Here Timberline Lodge is located, 
one of America’s most beautiful resort hotels. 


_paratively 


by picture and word, but as yet com- 
few people know the 
newest park, the Theodore Roosevelt 
National Memorial Park in North 
Dakota, dedicated June 4, 1949. Here 
in the heart of the gloriously scenic 
Badlands is an unspoiled region of 
fantastic rock formations and one 
of the finest natural wild-life pre- 
serves in the country. The area is 
comparable to the scenic, geological 
and biological qualities of such re- 
gions as Death Valley in California, 
Jackson Hole in Wyoming and the 
Lava Beds National Monument in 
California. 

In the eighties Theodore Roose- 
velt had a ranch near Medora to 
which he came as frequently as pub- 
lic duty permitted.* Keenly aware of 
the priceless character of such na- 
tural phenomena as that contained in 
Yosemite, Sequoia, the Grand Tetons, 
Yellowstone and the Grand Canyon, 
he saw in the North Dakota area the 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


1883 
Theodore Roosevelt had a 
ranch in the North Dakota 


Badlands and urged that they 
be included in the system of 
National Parks. This was 
done in June, 1949 when The 
Theodore Roosevelt Memorial 
Park in North Dakota was 
dedicated. 


possibilities of another magnificent 
park. His long and ceaseless efforts 
have at last been realized with its 
inclusion into the system of National 
parks. His creed with respect to the 
inviolability of natural scenic mar- 
vels—‘‘Leave it alone. You cannot 
improve upon it. The ages have been 
at work on it. Man can only mar 
it.’—has also been adhered to as 
closely as possible. Another virgin 
territory is ready for exploration by 
its new owners—the people. 


The Everglades National Park 


Another of our new parks, The 
Everglades National Park in Fiori- 
da, is set in the most truly tropical 
portion of the mainland of the 
United States. It contains extensive 
watercourses, vast mangrove forests, 
sawgrass prairies and mixed areas in 
which species of palms and cypress 
abound. Here too, is the only habitat 
of the American crocodile in the 
United States, as well as great rook- 
eries of birds—herons, ibis and 
egrets, It is also the last stand in 
our country of the roseate spoonbill. 


Northern Pacific 
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Mount Hood National Forest 
in Oregon offers both summer 
and winter sport. Skiing 
takes place practically the en- 
tire year, and Eliot Glacier on 
Mount Hood offers an exhilar- 
ating experience for good 

mountaineers. | 


j 


The marine gardens — one of the 
most beautiful spectacles in the - 
world — comprise a fairyland of 
painted shells and delicate corals, 
marine algae of marvelous forms and 


| beauty, and myriads of extraordinar- 


ily shaped, rainbow-colored tropical 
fish. 

Native to the Everglades are the 
Seminole Indians. Their camps can 
be seen along the Tamiami Trail 
and at various points within the 
park., Dressed in vividly striped 
calico kilts and living in picturesque 
straw huts, the Seminoles are one 
of the few remaining tribes able to 
support themselves independently. 
They navigate the winding streams 
in shallow-draft canoes propelled by 
push poles, to fish and hunt their 
food, killing for necessity only, never 
for pleasure. 

Accommodations are te be found 
in nearby Miami and Miami Beach, 
and hunting and fishing trips within 
the park may be arranged. 


Acadia National Park 


Both in summer and winter Acadia 
National Park on Mount Desert Is- 
land in Maine is unique in its com- 
bination of ocean and mountain 
scenery. Great cliffs, undermined by 
the pounding surf at their bases, rise 
vertically from the ocean and furnish 
the most scenic features of the park. 
Nowhere else along the Atlantic sea- 
board is the coast so _pictorially 
charming. Within the Park area the 
granite peaks are heavily forested 
and there are hundreds of varieties 
of wild flowers. Acadia is also a 
wild life sanctuary for birds, animals 
and plants. 

The island on which the park is 
situated is rich in history. Cham- 
plain discovered it in 1604 calling it 
“L’Isle des Monts Deserts.” It was 
the site of a short-lived settlement 
of French Jesuits in 1613 and for 
many years was part of the French 
province of Acadia, from which the 
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The desert of southern Utah 
is at its most spectacular in 
Zion National Park where 
multi-colored and fantastic 


‘rock formations tower high 
above the canyon carved out 
by the Virgin River. 


park derives its name. In 1759 the 
island was deeded to Massachusetts 
by the English, and up to 1850 
was practically cut off from the n ain- 
land. 

During the summer months saddle 
and driving horses, hiking, natural- 
ist’s sea cruises, boat trips, fishing 
and swimming are available to the 
visitor. In winter there is skiing, 
skating and snowshoe hiking. Acadia 
has free public campgrounds but no 
hotel or cabin accommodations with- 
in the park itself. These are to be 
had in the villages on Mount Desert 
Island. 


Hot Springs National Park 


It's. an interesting fact that Hot 
Springs in Arkansas is the only 
Government owned and operated 
springs resort in the country, and 
that seven of the bathhouses are op- 
erated in connection with hotels, 
hospitals or sanatoriums. The water 
used is the same in all cases, the 
prices varying only in accordance 
with the equipment and accommoda- 
tion. Also interesting is the fact that 
needy persons suffering from dis- 
eases where medicinal water treat- 
ment is indicated are given free bath 
tickets. The waters are almost iden- 
tical in chemical composition and 
benefit such ailments as chronic 


ALONG THE 


rheumatism, mild Bright's disease, 
arthritis and paralysis due to anteri- 
or poliomyelitis. The famous springs 
are found along the outcrop of the 
Hot Springs sandstone in ‘the valley 
between West and Hot Springs 
mountains. The water is collected 
from all the springs into one central 
system from which it is distributed 
to all bathhouses and while the baths 
may be taken without the advice of 
a physician, it is well to remember 
that the waters are not helpful in all 
diseases. 

The park in which the hot springs 
are located is entirely different in 
character from the other great scenic 


National Parks. Unlike the spec- 
tacular rock formations and the 
superb, seemingly endless vistas of 


such places as Grand Canyon, Bryce 
Canyon and Zion National Park, 
Hot Springs is a wooded area situ- 
ated in the Ouachita Mountains. Hot 
Springs was probably visited in 1541 
by De Soto, who explored this re- 
gion extensively in that year. Ac- 
cordinz to tradition, the healing qual- 
ities of the waters were known to 
the Indians long before the coming 
of the Spaniards. In 1832 the hot 
springs and four square miles of land 
surrounding them were set aside by 
Congress for the future disposal of 
the United States, thus making it the 


OREGON COAST 


oldest existing national reservation 
and preserving the waters of the 
springs in perpetuity, free from 
monopoly and commercial exploita- 
tion. The rates, by the way, are fixed 
by the Secretary of the interior. 

The park is open all year. In ad- 
dition to the medicinal waters hiking, 
horseback riding, golf, boating, 
swimming and fishing is to be had. 
The government maintains a modern 
tourist camp in the Gorge, a beau- 
tiful valley at the foot of Hot 
Springs Mountain. There is a camp- 
ing limit here of thirty days. Many 
hotels, boarding houses, and other 
types of lodging are to be found in 
the nearby city. 


Lesser Known Facts About 
Better Known Parks 


While most of us have some gen- 
eral knowledge about our National 
Parks, we’re wondering if you recall 
some of the facts that follow. 

Wind Cave in South Dakota isn’t 
fully explored as yet, and _ the 
strong currents of wind that blow 
alternately in and out of the cave 
suggested its name, Incidentally, if 
the air pressure is the same inside 
as outside no wind blows into or out 
of the hole. 

There’s a mummified body of a 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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Visiters to our National Parks in the Nerthwest find equally beautiful scenery along the Pacific Coast. This view of Cannon Beach near 
Cape Arch was taken as the sun was setting. 
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SINCE ANCIENT TIMES fountains have 
een one of the glori:s of Rome. By the first 
entury A. D. nine aqueducts were bringing 


in abundant water supply to innumerable srhall 


fountains throughout the city and to the beau- 
tiful structures that served as shrines to the 
nymphs. The engineer Sixtus Frontinus, with 
the pride of those practical, matter-of-fact and 
efficient men who built the empire, wrote: “Will 
anyone compare the idle pyramids or those other 
useless though much renowned structures of the 
Greeks with Rome’s indispensable aqueducts?” 


. of the three fountains in the Piazza Navona represents 


The fountains which 
Bernini added to the 
piazza he designed 
for St. Peters are as 
simple as his other 
Roman fountains are 
exuberantly ornate. 


In the earlier Middle Ages public fountainsj 
passed out of use, but they reappeared during 
the Renaissance designed in forms that grew in- 
creasingly elaborate, and eventually developed 
into the purely ornamental fountains which 
stand today in many parts of the city. The 
master creator of the ornamental fountain was 
the brilliant and flamboyant Giovanni Bernini, 
sculptor and architect, who in the seventeenth 
century designed the colonnade at St. Peters and 
its fountains as well as the fountains in the! 
Piazza Navona and other parts of the city. In 


In the Bernini fountain at the 


the Ganges, the Rio de la Plat 


ntune in conflict with a sea monster. The frontispiece shows 
over the head so that it need not 


the fountain in the Piazza dell’ Esedra. 


It was necessary 


ARABIAN CAVALCADE AT THE LAZY V V 
to build a grandstand and clear a parking lot to take care of the visi- 


tors who came to see the Sunday exhibitions of the Arabian horses at the Lazy V V ranch. 


DRINKERS OF THE 


WIND 


by Mary Margaret Huntington 


Photographs by Ray J. Manley from Western Ways 


The Arabian horse, pride of Bedouin prinees, 


wins 


a 
aos 


A WHISPERED WORD in an alert ear, a slight tug at the reins, 
and six splendid Arabian stallions start a breakneck race down a 
hillside. The long, bright Bedouin cloaks of their riders flap in the 
wind. Spears glitter in the warm sunshine. Black beards sparkle. 

But wait a minute. What’s that landscape? 

That isn’t Arabia—it’s Colorado. 

This isn’t the start of a fierce tribal war. It is a horse fair with- 
out equal—a performance unique and with a new fascination. It 
is a million-dollar presentation of aristocratic horse flesh—and the 
admission is free. 

The finest strains of the world’s most beautiful horse compel 
thousands of people to make an equine pilgrimage each summer 
to the mecca of the horse world: the Lazy V V Ranch at Neder- 
land, Colorado. Each summer—Sunday performance is to Stand- 
ing Room Only although no advertisement of the show has ever 
been published. From every state, from every walk of life visitors 
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new honors: in the Colerado Rockies 


come—most of them knowing little or nothing about horses; all 
of them leave with the exhilarated conviction that they have seen 
the horse supreme. oh 

A deep admiration for the horses of the Prophet and a de- 
termination that their pure blocd lines should not die out if he 
could prevent it motivated Lynn (The Boss) Van Vleet to estab- 
lish his Lazy V V sanctuary for the Arabian horse. The Sunday 
shows held every week from June to September came as a natural 
sequel. So many people came to see the horses, enchanted by the 
magnetic attraction of Arabs in the Rockies, that it was impossible 
to get the work dene. He decided to set aside one day for visitors. 

Show time is 9:30, and it’s wise to arrive early enough to look 
at the Lazy V V’s scenery. Rolling green mountain meadows are 
dotted with red-roofed ranch houses and shimmering lakes teem- 
ing with trout. Gently the meadows rise to pine-studded moun- 
tains mirrored in the lakes; brown austere peaks poke through the 


jnowy Arapahoe glacier and provide a magnificent background for 
/he ranch. 

- Downhill from the stable is the grandstand, filling with people. 
jiorselovers, housewives, excited little boys in blue jeans and 
| bright shirts perch on log railings around the wooden ring. Dust 
jettles in the parking lot as cars with licenses from every State find 
heir places. Lynn Van Vleet’ enters, and the show is on. 

Van Vleet, owner of the Lazy V V and master of ceremonies, 
)s a short, blackhaired man with sparkling brown eyes that belie 
Bs years. His hobby is that of kings, shahs, sheiks, yet his back- 
fzround is the common American bean. Poor, but burning with 
ambition, he went to Trinidad, Colorado, thirty-odd years ago. 
|The cultivation, packaging and distribution of peas and beans 
became his business—a business that now absorbs his winter 
imonths and furnishes him with summer leisure and the money to 
ride his Arabian hobby. 
| In 1938, when The Boss and his family were abroad, he saw 
‘Zarife, the classic white stallion whose beauty is exceeded only 
iby his disposition and intelligence. Zarife is quite a personage in 
the Arabian horse world. His family tree is Jallabi, whose blood 
is the cream of Arabian strains, whose ancestors pashas and princes 
fought wars to possess and stopped wars to discuss. Zarife is 
nearly twenty now, but his beautiful lines and intelligent eyes make 
it easy to understand why that meeting resulted in rie Lazy V V 
and the Arabian Stud in the Rockies. 

One by one Van Vleet acquired his band of pure-breds. There 
are less than 2500 registered Arabian horses in the United States, 
and buying is not easy. Each owner hates to part with even one 
horse, and many Arabians in the Van Vleet Stud had to be im- 
ported. Gradually the file of registered horses at the Lazy V V 
grew until pow, six fine stallions live in the ctable and thirty precio 
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LUNCHEON FOR THE COLTS 


The colts are given their oats in the “creep”, a corral with the 
lower bars high enough for the colts to walk "under, but too low 
for the mares. 


mares with their cunning colts crop the neighboring grassy slopes. 

The horses all work fer a living, and the show is designed to 

demonstrate their various skills. The Boss wanted no pampered 

prima donnas. Lhe has five hundred head of cattle to work. So 

So Ot Lacs weeelcarns to live in the high cold air of 

olorado, but becomes adept at cut- 

Ming out a calf for branding. It was 

trankly a rash experiment to bring 

these desert-bred horses to the 8600 

feet Colorado range. But breeders 

Who scoffed at The Boss’s assurance 

1at Arabians could do anything soon 

i4arveled at how well they adapted 

emselves to cold winters and hard 

cork—how firm their muscles grew 
limbing the Continental Divide. 


b The public address system crackles 
ind The Boss welcomes visitors to 
mie Lazy V V. 


} Before the horses enter, he ex- 
Sains the background of the Arabian 
Morse—tells that their family trees 

ere established before Columbus 


Wvere pure-bred before the birth of 
Christ—that on the desert the horses 
Pwere revered as priceless, almost 
holy, possessions. An Arab would 
ceive away his finest mare to keep a 
valuable family from dying out. 
!Princes spent more on stables than 
ion palaces. 


With something of a fanfare, the 
gates swing open and the mares and 
fcolts race in. It is a breath-taking 
bsight. Long-legged colts hurrying to 
Keep up with their splendid mothers 
prot around the ring. Sure-footed and 
Dleased by the gasp of admiration 
yhat rises from the crowd, the mares 
rarch their necks and prance. Blacks, 
browns, grays and chestnuts—ador- 
able colts—around they go as The 
oss describes the early life and 
training of an Arabian horse. 


q The breeding of these aristocrats 
es like that of princes. Blood lines, 
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KAHA' 


Arabians are wonderful horses to 
smooth-gaited. They are capab 
for which their Arab masters us 
Smith is seen here riding Kahar 
a cowboy rop 


size and conformation are taken i1 
fore, are the best that can be produd 
By the time.a colt is six m 
broken. Some find new hon 
and Western States. Others 
and spend the winter mont! 
longe lines, (twelve-fo 
trainer at the other) 
Fortunately fo: 
ponderance of 
are more desiral 
are extremely. 4 
of one stallion to 
means a greater nq 
ye buyers are numero 
h that of even the scrawni¢ 


fall three or four stud colts < 
not only are anxious to pay th« 
who meet The Boss’s requirements. 
women who want the most superb rq 
will sell (and for less money) if he 
for cross-breeding to produce good ha 
are scarce. Van Vleet is not interest 
that with peas.and beans. The Bos 
believes Arabian blood is too rare to { 
grading the rest of the horse world. 
tion that goes with the privilege of 0 
A Van Vleet Arabian horse is ney 
explains. It is trained. Arabs are 
amenable to afiectien than discipling 
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is no problem. Some has been throwing arms around his neck} 
from the day he was born. 
The colts are curious, affectionate little creatures. When Sibyl} 
secretary, sits in front of a new colt tracing) 

or the Registry, more often than not the colt gently) 

her hat, nibbles at her eyebrows and tickles the back 


olts and their mothers run out of the ring, The Boss} 
(Continucd on Page 33) 
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N ITS VAST storehouse of antiquity, 
gypt is discovering new artistic and his- 
rical treasures dating from a civilization 
lhat flourished thousands of years before 
lhe birth of Christ. 

_ Extensive excavations to uncover the 
ong-lost tombs of the ancient Egyptian 
‘ulers were halted for more than ten years 
fue to the war. But now the Egyptian 
rovernment has already launched a large- 
icale restoration program which will take 
nore than fifty years to complete. 

Visitors to Egypt can see the work in 
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Magniticent buried treasures still await 
work on new and extensive excavations and the restoration of ruined temples 


4. The Temple of Luxor along with the nearby temple 
gram for new excavations and restorations proceeds. : 
ee JI, the greatest builder among the Pharaohs, added a large co 


by Arthur BR. Pastore, Jr. 


Photographs by Hamilton Wright 


progress. Scientists are digging in the 
desert for the tombs of fourteen Egyptian 
Kings and Queens, which lie buried in the 
desert near the Nile. Many of the more 
recent discoveries are now on exhibition 
in Cairo’s famous Museum of Antiquities. 
Here may be viewed in glittering array 
precious jewels, furniture of gold and silver 
and other priceless relics, all taken from the 
tombs of the ancient Kings. 5 

It has-been possible to date most of the 
long history of Egypt back as far as 4241 
B.C. because of an ancient calendar used 
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E TEMPLE OF LUXOR 


enewing the QUEST FOR EGYPT’S PAST 


gyptian archeologists now beginning 


about that time by the Egyptians. History 
tells us that there were thirty recorded 
native dynasties ranging from 3400 B.C. 
until 332 B.C., when Alexander the Great 
conquered Egypt. After that, conquests by 
many foreign rulers, including the last by 
the Roman Emperor Augustus in 30 B.C., 
ushered in centuries of occupation rule. 
Many of these historical events are all 
carefully portrayed on the ruins which have 
been found in recent years. In fact, al- 
most all of Egypt is really something of a 
vast history-book with chapters going back 


at Karnak is expected to yield many rich discoveries as the comprehensive pro- 
~ Luxor was built in the thirteenth century B. C. by Amenophis III. Later Rameses 
lonnaded court to the temple making its total length 853 feet. 
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THE TEMPLE OF RAMESES 


The mortuary temple of Rameses II, 

now largely in ruins, contained colon- 

nades with statues of the goddess 

Osiris, magnificent reliefs and eolossal 

statues of the King. New excavations 

will doubtless yield many priceless 
treasures. 


to the early history of man’s civilization. ~ 
: Only recently, workers digging in the | 
foundations of a modern industrial plant | 
in Alexandria, found two ancient coffins— 
a common occurence in a land of discover- 
ies. However, these two ancient mummies” 
might lead archeologists to the lost tombs |} 
of Alexander the Great and Egypt’s famous 
Queen Cleopatra, both of whom are believed 
to be buried underneath Alexandria, the 
ancient city on the Mediterranean founded. 
by the world’s conqueror. | 

One of the world’s strangest class-rooms 
is located at Sakkara, only twenty-five miles | 
from Cairo. In the midst of excavations } 
going on, the University of Cairo holds | 


| 
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THE COLOSSI OF MEMNON 


Though time has dealt cruelly with the 

Colossi of Memnon, they still remain 

two of the most impressive memorials 

of Egyptian antiquity. Both represent 

Amenophis III and they measure sixty 
feet in height. 


regular classes in Egyptology, where stu- 
dents can see the discoveries as they are | 
made on the spot. 

Students are brought by bus from the 
modern University of Cairo, passing by the 
famous pyramids of Cheops and Chrephren 
en route to Sakkara. Frequently, the mo- 
dern busses are stopped by a herd of slow- 
moving camels, crossing the highway on 
their way across the desert wastes. 

When the students arrive at Sakkara on 
the edge of the Sahara Desert, they get 
their first glimpse of the world-famous Step 
Pyramid, which was erected by King Zoser | 
who, according to historical records, was_ 
noted as the negotiator between the Sun | 
God and the Egyptian people. The pyra-. 
mid was built as a memorial for his great | 
religious power. Not far away, is the Tem-’ 


THE TEMPLE OF KARNAK 


It will require fifty years to restore 
Karnak completely so severely has it 
_ suffered from earthquakes which have 
defaced its carving, flung down its col- 
umns and destroyed its statues. How- 
ever, even as it stands, its pylons, 
enormous columns and hypostyle hall 


are the most impressive in Egypt 


ple of Zoser, now under restoration by the 
government experts. This magnificent tem- 
ple, which is being painstakingly recon- 
structed from the ruins which have been” 
found, is known to have been a popular 
meeting place between the Kingdoms of 
North and South Egypt nearly five thou- 
sand years ago. 

The students are able to see actual exca- 
vation work going on right before their 
eyes. They watch closely as trained work- 
men dig carefully in the ruins, carrying out 
what they have found in sand-filled bags, 


_ STUDENTS AT WORK _ 
While archeological students take notes 
the instructor illustrates on a black- 
board the way the Sky Pyramid is con- 
structed. It was built five thousand 
years ago and here lived a thousand 
high priests to supervise the building 
of the monuments to the sun and make 
preparation for life after death. 


as not to break any of the priceless relics 
tt they uncover. Occasionally, the hot 
ert sun glints on a piece of gold decora- 
n, and scientists look the object over 
efully to seé’ what has been found. 

As the students watch the work in prog- 
S$, several mummies are uncovered from 
ir ancient graves in the desert. Dr. Mo- 
mmed Metwally of Egypt’s Department 
Antiquities judges each mummy to be 
re than three thousand years old. How- 
sr, he points out to the pupils grouped 


RECONSTRUCTION BEGINS 


A railway ramp is used to haul a stone 
weighing several tons to its position in 
jthe Temple of Karnak. Every stone 
is being placed as far as possible in 
the exact place it occupied before the 
earthquake of 27 B.C. 


und him that these bodies are only those 
unimportant people, and not. those of 
ral stature, which would be covered by 
vels and other symbols of high estate. 
t the students are thrilled even so, to 
history unfolding right before them. 
The whole area near Sakkara was once 
own as the Boat Temple located then on 
- Nile, which has since changed its ori- 
lal course and is now situated over a 
le away. Scientists are looking in this 
rion for the important Tomb of Snefru, 
st King of the Fourth Dynasty and the 
her of the Great Cheops. When this 
nb is found, it is expected to yield a 
sat treasure as well as throw more light 
this particular period of Egyptian his- 
y. ; 

Even earlier: discoveries than the later 
nasties have been made in recent years. 
oldest period of human history cen- 
ed at Abydos in Upper Egypt, during the 


MESSAGES FROM THE PAST 


Since the seventeenth century scholars 
had been trying to find the meaning of 
the Egyptian hieroglyphics, but it was 
not until 1822 that Jean Francois 
Champolion discovered the key. The 
story the hieroglyphics tell of Egypt’s 
past continues to unfold as new frag- 
ments of the ancient writings are dis- 
covered and restored. 


riod of 350 years before Mengs, who has 
sn recognized as the founder of the First 
nasty. These earlier Kings who antedate 
> recorded history lived about’ 4900 to 
90 B.C.—long before the dynastic kings, 
ose history is carefully recorded -in the 
ms which have been found. The names 
four of these eldest monarchs, Ka, Zeser, 
irmer, and Sam, have been uncovered in 
> remains of other tombs. 

Among the greatest finds were a carved 
b showing King Narmer striking down 
; enemies, ebony tablets; bars of gold 


EXAMINING A MUMMY 


At Sakkara twenty-five miles south- 
west of Cairo many important exca- 
vations are in progress at the tomb 
of Snefru, first king of the fourth 
dynasty. Here an instructor explains 
to the students the wrapping of one 
of the recently discovered mummies. 


jewelry and a royal scepter. The world’s 
oldest jewelry belongs probably to the 
Queen of King Zer who lived about 4715 
B.C. These four bracelets belonging to the 
Queen were discovered along with several 
mummies, all of which date two thousand 
years before any other jewelry yet found 
in the tombs. 

While Abydos has become known as the 
cradle of early Egyptian culture, the cente 
of the first monarchy seems to have been 
at Memphis, which was founded by Menes, 
about 4000 B.C. The city was probably oney 
of the largest of the ancient world, but little” 
now remains of its former grandeur. Most? 
of the palaces were destroyed in the twelfth 
Century and. the Nile has since covered up 
most of the ruins. All that can be seen to-j 
day are two giant statues of Rameses II, 
which were known to have been placed inj 


front of the Great Temple of Ptah and a 


THE WALL AT THE TEMPLE 
OF LUXOR 


The incised reliefs on the. Egyptian 

temples are executed with remarkable 

artistic skill. In the decorations and 

hieroglyphics on the temple of Luxor 

the achievements of its great kings 
are recorded. 


series of pyramids. However, advanced ex- 
cavations now going on here have begun to” 
unearth something of the former glory of} 
this once-great seat of Egyptian culture. 

Ancient Thebes provides some inkling of ) 
the magnificence of Egypt’s past. The re 
mains of the temples and buildings there 
are finer than almost anything else found) 
with the possible exception of the Pyramids | 
of Gizeh near Cairo, which have also been’ 
remarkably well preserved through the cen 
turies. This was mainly due to the fact that 
Thebes fortunately survived the many in-| 
undations of the Nile River. Ath 

A portion of Thebes dates back to the; 
11th Dynasty around 2500 B.C. Under the 


THE TEMPLE OF AMON | 


Here at the temple of Amon at Kar- 
nak workers are lined up to pass along 
small buckets of stone rubble for re- 
storation work. Small unidentified 
pieces are crushed and used to blend 
the original color into the masonry. 


direction of the Pharaohs of the 19th Dyn- 
asty (1400 B.C.) Seti I and Rameses II, 
the seat of the government was switched 
from Memphis to Thebes, making it the 
center of the ancient world. It was then 

that the great temples were built and nothing } 
was spared in the form of luxury and great 
beauty, if we can judge by the relics which 
remain. 

Not far from Sakkara and Thebes, re- 
storation is in progress at the famous Tem-} 
ple of Karnak, which included a whole 
series of wonderful temples, each more} 
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deautiful than the other. The temples at 
Karnak were almost completely destroyed 
by an earthquake which took place in 27 
B.C. The great group at Karnak was com- 
posed of temples nearly a mile long and one- 
third of a mile wide, all connected and 
inked together by an avenue of Sphinxes 
which has been lost. 

The temple fragments are now being 
slowly put together in what has been called 
the world’s largest jigsaw puzzle. Piece by 
piece. is fitted together very carefully, so 
that slowly the great temples begin to take 
shape. : 

Under the direction of Egypt’s Depart- 
ment of Antiquities, experts are directing 
thousands of workmen who put into proper 
place stones, columns, statues and broken 
noses and feet, some which weigh any- 
where from one hundred pounds to two 
thousand pounds. A _ visiting group of 
scientists from the University of Chicago’s 
Oriental Institute are also working side by 
side with Egyptian archeologists in the vast 
PrOeCtw iets | 

Important hieroglyphics found on the 
sides of the ruins are being studied. These 
records show a pageant of the whole sweep 
of ancient Egyptian civilization, wrested 
from the shifting sands of the desert. 

Tourists who visit the restored area of 
Karnak will see Hypostyle Hall, the greatest 
colonnade ever built by man. This magni- 
ficent corridor contains no less than 134 
giant columns, each 78 feet high and 38 
feet around the base. Scientists have been 
unable to figure out how these great col- 
umns were cut, floated down the Nile and 
erected on this spot without the help of 
modern engineering methods. That is one 
secret the ancient Egyptians managed to 
keep to themselves. 

Henry Breasted, who has been recognized 
as one of the world’s foremost Egyptologists, 
once. said of the Karnak Temple: “Each 
column was a blaze of color, flashing at many 
points with bands of solid gold and silver— 
a picture of splendor and magnitude the 
world has never seen equalled.’ ~~ - 

The whole panorama of ancient civiliza- 
tion is minutely depicted in these ruins. 
Wars, hates, conquests, famines, floods— 
all are here to be seen by modern eyes. It 
is a known fact that the ancient Egyptians 
were great great masters in the art of prop- 
aganda and the relics they have left us 
provide an intimate glimpse into their daily 
lives. We know, for example, King Thut- 
mose III, known as the Napoleon of ancient 
Egypt for his many conquests,,Jet the world 
know of his hate for a political competitor, 
Queen Hatshepsut. He smashed hundreds 
of her statues. He built higher buildings 
than her obelisk, which three thousand years 
ago was the tallest in all of Egypt.. 

Modern scientific instruments are being 
used in ‘the digging. Principles of radar 
and devices not unlike the Geiger counter 
of World War II are being utilized in order 
to find the ancient ruins which have been 
buried under tons of sand for so many 
centuries. f 


But there are still many blanks to be filled 
in, While there is a fairly complete record 
of history up to a certain point, the time 
from the 6th to the 11th Dynasties remains 
still a question mark. The reigns of the 
kings from the 12th Dynasty on are fairly 
well known, due to the many monuments 
and memorials which have been discovered. 
But many of the rulers before them left 
little for the world to remember—or what 
they left has yet to be uncovered. Amenem- 
hat I, the founder of the 12th Dynasty, 
opened the quarries of Tura and is known 
to have embellished Heliopolis. He also 
founded the Temple of Amen at Thebes. 

Stiil another great blank covers up the 
events that happened between the 13th and 
18th Dynasties. But archeologists are still 
working on the few shreds of relics they 
have to work with to solve this great enig- 
ma. Perhaps the new excavations will pro- 
vide a clue to this clouded period of Egypt’s 
past. 

The greatest tomb discovery yet made is 
the estimated $50,000,000 find in the Tomb 
of King Tutankhamen, the relics of which 


have been only recently placed in a wing - 


of Cairo’s Museum of Antiquities for all 
the world to see. Archeologists are quick 
to point out the significance of this as an in- 
dication of ever greater, more fabulous 
treasures yet to be found, as Tutankhamen 
was a relatively minor king who died at the 
age of eighteen before he had amassed great 
wealth and prestige. Also, more important, 
this tomb was untouched by robbers or 
vandals, so that everything remained in a 
remarkable state of preservation. Only four 
chambers were discovered, which showed 
the King to be only a minor monarch in 
comparison to great rulers like Rameses IJ, 
Seti I and other great rulers, whose tombs 
have not yet been uncovered. 

As you look at the relics of Tutank- 
hamen’s treasure, you begin to see the 
splendor of ancient Egyptian civilization. 
Many of these treasures—more than three 
thousand years old—are strikingly modern 
in design and craftsmanship. Even more 
remarkable is the fact that ancient artisans 
who designed these personal effects had only 
the crudest tools with which to work out 
their beautiful designs. Here is the main 
coffin of the King—one of three, each in- 
side the other—made of massive gold 
throughout and weighing hundreds of 
pounds. On the thick gold plates in the 
front of the coffin are two discs of red and 
gold, the symbols of the Kingdoms of Up- 
per and Lower Egypt, all wrought in preci- 
ous jewels that glitter brightly. 

The heavy face mask of the King is ex- 
ecuted in pure gold, with the eyebrows in- 
laid with lapis lazuli and other precious 
stones. The whole effect is as modern as 
today. And, it must be remembered, all this 
work was completed over three thousand 
years ago. 

‘Together with many other ornaments 
were to be found many scarabs, the symbol 
of the ancient Egyptians for the heart, in- 


(Continued on Page 34) 


The head on King Tutankhamen’s tomb 
is executed in pure gold with the eye- 
brows inlaid with lapis lazuli. 


oe 

In the Egyptian pantheon were many 
sacred animals. One of the most impor- 
tant was Horus, the hawk god, an 
image of which is seen here at the 
temple of Edfu. 


The temple of Karnak contains a colon- 
nade with 134 huge granite columns. 
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Reproduced by gracious permission of H. M. the Ki 


ST. GEORGE’S CHAPEL 


St. George’s Chapel, the chapel of the most noble Order of the Garter, was 

begun by Edward IV in 1474 and completed by Henry VIIiIi. Here each 

member of the Order has a stall over which hangs his banner. The plates 

bearing the coats of arms of the former members of the Garter, dating back 

to Henry V and Henry VIII, are kept in the Chapel along with portraits and 
many other precious memorials. 


; ame es ee 
THE GARTER PROCESSION ; 
In celebrating the six hundredth anniversary of the founding of the Order 
of the Garter a procession moved from the Henry VIII gateway to St. 
George’s Chapel. Heralds and members of the Order preceded the King and 

Queen who were followed by Yeomen of the Guards. 
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Photographs by George Konig from Keystone 


The silken banner of each knight bears his coat of 
arms and hangs over the stall assigned to him. 


THE magnificent residence of the British sovereigns 
at Windsor dates back to the days of William the 
Conqueror and has been extended and altered by 
nearly every succeeding monarch from Henry | 
to Queen Victoria. On the six hundredth anniver- 
sary of the foundation of the Knights of the 
Garter, the installation ceremonies of that famous 
chivalric order were held for the first time in 143 
years. Among the new members received were 
H.R.H. Princess Elizabeth, the Duke of Edinburgh, 
Admiral Earl Mountbatten and General Mont- 
gomery. The previous installation of the Knights, 
other than members of the royal family, took place 
in St. George’s Chapel in 1806, the year of 
Admiral Nelson's historic naval battle of Trafalgar. 
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in to St. George’s Chapel dressed in full regalia 


As the knights walked 
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Girls 


and women from the rural 

regions in their traditional cos- 

tumes occasionally add a note of 
color to Vienna’s streets. 


ALL SERIOUS CONVERSATION in Vienna, whether with natives 
or foreigners, begins and ends with Russia and the Russians. 
Citizens are constantly reminded of these conquerors from the 
East. Soviet soldiers parade along the magnificent Ring-Strasse 
“with their wives or Austrian friends. A stolid sentry, bayonet fixed, 
stands before the Russian-requisitioned Grand Hotel, suspiciously 
eyeing every passerby while his counterpart at the rear of the 
hotel smilingly inquires whether you would like to buy some tobacco. 

This old Danubian Kulturstadt is partitioned into American, 
British, Russian, and French sectors, with the inner core, or Old 
City, an enclave under the gaze of all four occupying powers. In 
the main, the Russians reserved for themselves the districts in 
which industrial. wage earners reside, while the American sector 
contains the homes of bourgeoisie. No limitations are imposed on 
passing from sector to sector, in fact unless one is familiar with the 
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THE AUSTRIAN PARLIAMENT BUILDING 


The Austrian House of Parliament stands on the Ring-Strasse, Vienna’s superb boulevard which 
runs along three sides of the inner city. The Parliament building suffered some damage in the last 
days of the war when the Nazis fleeing the oncoming Russians attempted to destroy it. 


A NEW VIENNA 
IN. THE MAKING 


by Arthur J. May 


How Austria’s capital is struggling re 
to regain its brilliance and prestige 


lines of demarcation he is likely to be ignorant of whose sector he 
is actually in. Foreigners, on the other hand, are rigidly excluded 
from the Soviet zone of control in Austria, which totally surrounds 
Vienna. 

Like Berlin, the Austrian capital is an island set in a Soviet sea; 
only Vienna potentially is worse off than Berlin for the American 
and British airfields lie beyond the limits. of the city and in the 
Soviet area. If the men in the Kremlin should ordain a blockade 
of Vienna as they have in Berlin, it would be impossible for the 
western powers to provision the community by an air-lift. Just 
after the war when the victor powers were parceling out Austria, 
the British tried to secure a corridor from their zone of Austria 
into Vienna, but the Soviets said no. Freight and passengers enter 
and leave the city over prescribed and policed Soviet routes. 

It is next to impossible for a foreign civilian to get an orderly 


Aaron G. Freyer from Black Star 


Sheet 
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mpression of the cond'tions of the 
people in the Russian zone of Au- 
stria, but adding up tidbits of in- 
formation, the end result is a por- 
trait of hardship, abuse, and extor- 
tion as in the Soviet zone of Ger- 
many. 

_ Viennese are somewhat reluctant 
to talk about Russia, look cautiously 
about when the very word is spoken, 
and, unless you steer them straight, 
even in the privacy of their homes, 
try to shift.-conversation to the 
glories of Austrian culture, or the 
state of the weather, or their per- 
sonal privations. Viennese domiciled 
in sectors subject to the western 
Allies thank whatever gods there be 
that they live beyond the pale of the 
Soviets. \ 

Unescorted women hesitate to pass 
through Soviet areas after nightfall. 
Memories of the depredations and 
wild shenanigans of Russian soldiers 
when they crowded into the city in 
the spring of 1945 are still very 
green. Prowling about the Soviet 
sectors I discovered nothing out of 
the ordinary except for a wealth of 
garish Communist symbols and Soviet 
placards on buildings and Russian 
garrison troops marching to their 
barracks after a day’s training in the 
field. 


Monuments strewn about Vienna 


Black Star 
THE RUSSIAN HEADQUARTERS 


A red star and huge pictures of Lenin and Stalin hang on the Grand Hotel which has been re- 

quisitioned by the Russians as a military headquarters. The inner City, the heart of Vienna, 

is still under international military control with American, British, Russian and French military 
police taking turns monthly. 


commemorate the Soviet conquest and the fallen Russian dead. for its beauty. Marshal Tolbuchin, commander of the conquering 
In the midst of the popular Volksgarten, for instance, a chaste Soviet forces, has a street named in his honor, though most of the 
Soviet graveyard has been laid out. And one end of the spacious houses still carry the former name. On the “Bridge of the Red 
Schwarzenberg Square has been rebaptized as Stalin Square and Army,” a tablet reminds you that the bridge was blown up by re- 


ornamented with a colossal Russian war memorial, not conspicuous treating German Fascists and replaced by the Soviets. 


THE IMPERIAL BALLROOM ‘European 


Not far from Vienna is Schonbrunn, the former summer residence of the Hapsburg emperors and the scene of their glittering regal 
functions. Since the war the ballroom of the palace has been used by high officers of the four controlling powers for receptions and en- 
' tertainments. On this occasion members of the Austrian government are being entertained by the British. 
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THE PALACE OF THE HAPSBURGS 


The Palace of the Hapsburgs in Vienna, the home of the great 

ruling family of Austria for centuries, survived the war with 

only minor injuries. The palace is composed of a group of build- 

ings and courtyards built by various sovereigns from the time 
of its founding until the late nineteenth century. 


Three Tons 


i. IN THE SHOPPING SECTION 


At the stores on the Kartner Strasse, one of Vienna’s principal 

shopping streets, shoes, cosmetics, delicacies and clothing are 

increasing in quantity thanks to the aid supplied by the 
Marshall Plan. 


Marks of the late war are many in Vienna. They are not as 
numerous, of course, or as terrifying as in the major cities of 
Germany, though grimmer than in London. Walk along the Danube 
Canal where fierce street fighting took place as Soviet armies 
smashed their way across the city, which the Nazi leadership in- 
sanely tried to defend. About every fourth house, all tall and of 
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-pockmarked by artillery or machine-gun fire. 
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THE BURG-THEATER 


Since it was completed in 1886 the Burg-Theater has been one of 
the most famous in Europe. The damage which it suffered 
during the liberation of Vienna from the Nazis is being repaired. 


solid stone construction, was reduced to mounds of dirt, rubble 
and twisted steelwork. Stacks of salvage bricks are neatly piled 
in front of ruined Structures ready for use again. 

Buildings in the vicinity of railway yards or other strategie | 
targets testify to the accuracy of Allied aerial bombardment. Some | 
are mere carcases, wholly gutted. Others in the central area are 
Much of the old 
Jewish quarter, the Leopoldstadt, is a miserable shambles. a 

Famous old Viennese landmarks suffered heavily in the street 
fighting. Madly tossed Nazi incendiary bombs wrecked the great) } 
cathedral, the Gothic masterpiece of St. Stephens. While the walls 
and towers still stand, the magnificent glazed-tile roof, priceless 
windows and prized objects of religious veneration were devoured 
by fire. The State Opera House, the Burg-Theater, the wings of 
the classic Parliament building were badly wounded, but the | 
Rathaus, the rambling imperial palace, and the main University 9} 
edifice escaped with relatively minor injuries. 

On every hand the work of recqnstruction is going forward as | 
rapidly as funds, building materials, and skilled workmen permit. ; 
Out of gifts from native and foreign sources and by means of | 
lotteries the churchmen of St. Stephen’s have raised the steelwork i 
on which to set a new roof. Public funds are being plunged first | 
of all into repairing houses for the people. Whereas after World # 
War I creative building talent in Vienna was invested in massive ” 
apartment blocks, such as the famous Karl Marx Hof, or in garden © 
cottage developments to relieve the terrible housing congestion, 
constructional energies today are absorbed in rehabilitating the | 
wreckage left by World War II. On the billboards proclaiming 
the reconstruction operations, one detects a ring of modest pride 
in what has already been accomplished and what is planned. 

Along the Ring-Strasse, one of the proudest boulevards in the 
world, saplings have been planted in place of trees hacked down 
for fuel after the war. Public parks have been put in order and 
adorned with flower beds, for which benevolently-minded Dutch- 
men have sent tulip bulbs. Grass in the parks is allowed to grow 
to. a respectable height before being cut for horsefeed. Street — 
lighting at night is extremely inadequate. Most of the lampposts 
lack bulbs. | 

Street cars, hooked up in strings of two or three, operate on 
normal schedules, many of them with cardboard windows instead 
of glass. Many a passenger carries a huge bundle strapped to his 
back—wood, food, maybe a baby goat. A small fleet of taxis roam 


the streets, driven by gasoline mostly obtained by illicit transactions 
with Russians. 
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As in other war devastated countries, city dwellers in Austria — 
are living on short rations. They supplement authorized,,food al- — 


European 
GIFTS FROM AMERICA 


Joy, anticipation, tension and awe are written on the faces of 

these children who have just received gift boxes at their 

Vienna displaced persons’ camp from the American Junior Red 
Cross. The boxes were packed by American children. 


lotments through illegal trafficking with peasants or adventuresome 
middlemen. It has been estimated that the average working class 
family spends half its budget on the black market, in spite of the 
sharp reduction in such business by reason of police vigilance. 
The food consumed by a Viennese in an entire day is less than 
many an American eats in a single meal. Black bread without 
butter and boiled potatoes are the mainstays of the typical diet. 

According to an official report, two out of every three school 
children in Vienna are undernourished, half of them seriously so, 
and no appreciable improvement has been affected since 1946. Milk 
and tats are the major deficiencies. Every sixth child is the vic- 


Tony Hass from European 
" THE INNER. CITY 
One of the busiest sections of Vienna is the intersection of the 
Kartner-Strasse and the Ring-Strasse. At the right stands the 
Hotel Bristol, Vienna’s best hotel and now reserved for high 
American Officials. At the ioe lett is the tower of St. Stephen 
urch. ; 


tum of tuberculosis, a disease taking a terrible toll in post-war 
Europe. 

At noontime pupils in the American sector are given a lunch 
by the United States Government. It consists of a slice of bread 
or a roll and a pint of very thick soup or of rice and milk. Ameri- 
can Quakers distribute vitamin tablets among the neediest children. 

On the outskirts of Vienna and within the city itself thousands 
of small vegetable gardens are cultivated. Every inch of ground 
near the massive university medical clinics, for example, is made 


‘to yield food. Garden plots are of table size. By comparison war- 


time victory gardens in America are Texas ranches. 

I found that people were rather better clothed than I had im- 
agined would be true. Yet shops and stores display few mass- 
production goods, and even they appeared to be of poor quality. 
Seldom does “‘new look” finery brighten the austerity of the gray 
city. Viennese wear what they have been wearing for years, not 
excluding dyed or otherwise disguised army uniforms. Many citi- 
zens prefer the traditional gray peasant costumes of Styria or the 
Tyrol with green facings on coat lapels and cuffs. Most stylish is 
a takish peasant’s hat with an inverted shaving brush protruding. 
That is a symbol of national pride, the badge of patriotism. Men 
of all ages and dimensions stalk about in short, leather pants, knees 
exposed—comfortable in the warm months. 

Congestion in housing is aggravated by the presence of tens of 
thousands of displaced persons and refugees trom nearby coun- 
tries. Numbers increase steadily by reason of flights across the 
Austrian border, despite tightening frontier controls. One trio 
which I encountered had just straggled into Vienna after a rough 
and exciting pilgrimage from Slovakia across the Soviet zone. 
Rugged, spirited customers, an artist, a student, and a mason’s 
apprentice, they were democrats in their political views and vio- 
lently hostile to the newly established Communist regime in Cze- 
choslovakia. They wanted to get to America and enlist in the army. 
While waiting for an opportunity to cross the Atlantic they have 
merged themselves in the cosmopolitan population of Vienna. 

Coblenzl Castle, high on a hill near Vienna, looking off to the 
Danube River, used to be a luxury hotel. Of late it has been trans- 
formed into a haven of refuge for German-speaking people ex- 
pelled from their old homes in Yugoslavia, Hungary and Czecho- 
slovakia. Nearly 1300 men, women, and children are quartered in 
the Castle or in nearby barracks, formerly occupied by Nazi S. S. 
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SPARED BY THE WAR 


Though there is abundant evidence of the damage done by the 

war in Vienna parts of the city remain as they were during the 

days of the Hapsburgs. This is a view of one of the wings of 

the Imperial Palace from aa seus of the Museum of Natural 
istory. 
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SUBURBAN VIENNA 
Many of the charming villages around Vienna have been absorbed by the 
Austrian capital. The streets of Grinzing possess the serene and peaceful 
atmosphere typical of the old villages within easy reach of the center of 


Aaron G. Freyer from Black Star 


through UNRRA and then through the Marsh 
Aid Plan. Aside from American help, the revival 
the Meinl concern is traceable to the courage, # 
ingenuity, and the intelligence which the mana 


plexities. “Our workers know,’ a director of the 
company told me, “that without American supplies} 
there would be no employment for them. They ar 
proud and don’t want to be the recipients of Amer 
can generosity a day longer than is absolutely neces=\j 
sary.” , 

Without the Marshall Plan, Vienna and other pop 
ulous Austrian communities would have witnessed 
violent and destructive social disorders. i 


‘Crowds of pleasure seekers have rediscovered the 
Prater, Vienna's great playground, which caters to} 
the smaller purses. Soviet soldiers are much in evi- 
dence, for the Prater is on the edge of a Russian } 
sector. Here in the spring of 1945, the Nazis staged 
a last ditch stand and in the course of the fighting 
amusement facilitres~were totally demolished, save 
for the giant Ferris wheel, which miraculously was 
spared. Innumerable side-shows, entertainment spots, | 
and cafés have risen out of the ashes and lure patrons) 
with signs written in four languages. A miniature 
railway thrills the young fry as it has been doing for |) 
generations. 


Peetenar 
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On one side of the long, tree-lined Hauptallee in 
the Prater large halls are devoted to exhibitions— 
motor cars, fer one, with models from the factories | 
of a dozen countries, though who in Vienna is able 4 
to buy such shiny new beauties is a matter of mystery, | 
Farther along is the municipal stadium, the scene of } 
thrilling soccer games, Europe’s favorite outdoor’ } 
sport. Excitement and intense partisanship ran high 


the city. on the occasion of my visit, for an Austrian club was } 
; pitted against Hungary. Rivalry between teams rep- | 
men. One family to a room is the rule, though in cases there are resenting two countries makes intercity or intercollegiate athletic 
several. Placed round each room are cherished personal belongings contests seem tame. National honor seems somehow to be at stake, | 
and religious objects which the refugees have somehow contrived Nearly six thousand spectators jammed every inch of the big sta- | 
to save. Quarters compare favorably with the better camps for dium except for two sections wrecked by bombs. 
seasonal farm workers in upstate New York. They are clean, com- The contest resembled a battle, nota game. Plenty of fouls Wweren 


fortable, and cheerless. 


Refugees who are capable of earninz ther daily 
bread are actually at work. Farmers and handicraft 
artisans make up the bulk of the colony, and they are 
employed by the municipality of Vienna on recon- 
struction jobs. Shoemakers, tailors, and barbers ply 
their trades in camp rooms. Women fashion rude 
sandals out of cornstalks or take in laundry to get a 
little cash. Oldsters work tiny vegetable gardens or 
collect firewood and brush and stack them in trim 
heaps ready for cooking or for winter. School age 
youngsters are taught by members of the colony. 
Children in the kindergarten, a merry lot, romp and 
sing, blissfully ignorant of the fact that they are 
orphans of the greatest storm of history. 

Illustrative of the spirit in which Viennese bus- 
iness is struggling to get back on its feet is the record 
of the Julius Meinl Company, an old line concern 
which specializes in the preparation of foodstuffs and 
fine beverages. Almost all the raw materials must be 
imported; befGre the Nazi occupation the globe itself 
was ransacked to satisfy the requirements of the 
Mein! mills. 

After the war no rawstuffs were available, nor 
“hard money” with which to purchase them. Day 
after day veteran employees turned up at the factories 
eager to go to work but were told there was nothing 
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THE SOAP BOX DERBY 


to process. A group of Viennese youngsters recently staged an Austrian version of the 


Today five thousand men and women are on the 
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American soap box derby that was sharply contested and complete’! with 


spills and excitement. 


THE PERTH ESPLANADE 


The wide Swan River serves as a yachting playground which is bordered by the sunny city’s broad esplanade as well as parks and gar- 
dens that preserve the beauty of the waterfront. Perth is situated twelve miles from the Swan River’s mouth where Freemantle, the 
leading seaport of West Australia, is located. 


THE METROPOLIS OF WEST AUSTRALIA 


by James Pollard 


Situated in a great, gold-producing region, Perth is 
one of Australia’s most vigorous and progressive cities 
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THE WOODED TOPS of the Darling Range passed under our 
wings and the scattered, sprawling metropolitan area of Perth, 
capital of Western Australia, enlarged below us. My friend John 
J. Varman pocketed the novel he had been reading, glanced at his 

watch and took a casual view of the earth, which was shot with the 
long lights and shadows of a sunny afternoon. “Guess there’s 
a lot of bushland in and around this place,” he remarked; and it 
struck me as curious that I had never remarked the same. When I 
came to think of it, succcssi¥é city fathers have preserved wood- 
land and playing space for Perth’s people on a commendable scale. 
The area of greater Perth, city and suburbs, comprises some 
fourteen thousand acres; and of this area more than six thousand 
acres are park, garden and recreational reserves. 

Perth does look as though it is still in the process of EB ebligh- 
ment in bush country, for all its 120 years of existence. Where 
its natural reserves ark ‘and where its suburban streets end, the 
‘land is wooded; for the country in its virgin state was heavily 
timbered. And as tree-planting is practised assiduously by all 
suburban municipalities and road boards, Perth seems likely to 
have an air of woodland always about it, but becoming more park- 
like and garden-like as time goes by. 


After musing thus for a minute or so as I watched the city on 
the Swan wheel beneath the plane, it occurred to me that it was 
not like John J. ‘to confine a conversation piece to a single remark. 
We had met at a Melbourne airport—he from San Francisco mak- 
ing his first visit to the western State, and I heading heme with a 
friendly feeling for any fellow traveler going my way—and he had 
entertained me loquaciously, albeit pleasantly, across nearly two 
thousand miles of Australia. Glancing at him now, I saw that he 
was looking down with all the lively interest of a traveler new to 
flying, which, I had learned, he was not. The Skymaster had flown 
over the eastern and northern suburbs of Perth and was coming 
down to the Guildford airport into an easte:ly wind. And John J. 
was twisted in h’s seat looking down and back. 

“Say!” he demanded of me as he straightened himself. “Why 
didn’t you tell me Perth had a waterway like this? What I saw as’ 
we came over that hilltop must have been as nice a view as there 
is in the world!” 

Were this a film travelogue, one might here appropriately fade 
out the Skymaster grounding at Guildford in favor of a string 
of yachts seen racing on Melville Water. But the Swan River de- 
serves really more notice than that, yachtsman’s paradise though 
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Australian News and Information Bureau 


ST. GEORGE’S TERRACE 
Perth has some of the finest avenues and buildings in Australia. 
It was named for the ancient capital of Scotland by her 
first Governor, Sir James Stirling. 


Australian News and Information Bureau 


THE VIEW FROM KING’S PARK 


A thousand acre reserve of native trees, shrubs and wildficwers, 

King’s Park has a precipitous bluff that provides a panoramic 

view of the city which now has a population of nearly three 
hundred thousand. 


it is. The River has played an important part in Perth’s history. 

The Swan is neither a great river nor a long one. It is navigable 

only along its estuary, fifteen miles or so from where this begins 
at the Perth Causeway to where it makes the harbor waters of the 
port of Fremantle; and it is navigable only to pleasure-boats, ferries 
and small craft until it enters the harbor, flowing thence to the 
Indian Ocean. 
_ The name is historical, harking back to the time when the white 
man was discovering Australia, to the seventeenth-century period 
of Dutch exploration. Willem de Vlamingh anchored near the 
mouth of this river in January 1697 and rowing some thirty miles 
inland first saw the black swan. The name of the river is believed 
to date from this discovery. When de Vlamingh left, coasting 
northward, he took two black swans alive to Batavia and presented 
them to the Governor of the Dutch Indies. 

Black swans are still to be seen on the river during summer 
months, when they come from inland haunts to the quieter back- 
waters of the estuary ; and possibly these waters have been favored 
by the birds as a summertime resort habitually for centuries. At 
any rate, it was high summer when de Vlamingh paid his visit. 
And what a row he set his boat’s crew! The shade temperature in 
January often rises “over the hhundred”—and there is no shade 
on the Swan. 
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De Vlamingh had to negotiate a bar, a narrow river ‘mouth and | 
a stream winding sometimes among many sandbanks, here swift 
and there sue and some‘imes he tween high and close ru gged | 
walls, for several miles before entering Melville Water, which | 
extends like an inland sea—and can be sealike on a stormy day!’ 
Along its varied coastline prominent landmarks are Pelican Point, 
where the Sea Scouts have their headquarters (and pelicans do | 
appear, as almost anywhere else on the river), Applecross radio 
mast, of Australia’s Overseas Telecommunications Commission, 
and Point Walter, picturesque site of a reception camp for im-_ 
migrants. | 

One of many accommodating bays on this fine sheet of water 
lends its name to the Royal Freshwater Bay Yacht Club. Another, 
Crawley Bay, became almost a U. S. waterway during the war, | 
when it was a Catalina base closed to all but service craft. Up- } 
river, Melville Water narrews until both north and south banks — 
of the Swan are but a few chains apart, and a passage here is | 
called The Narrows, beyond which is Perth Water, approximately | 
two miles by one, the home of the Royal Perth Yacht Club, of a7 
number of lesser boat clubs and of the ferries that ply the river. | 

It was on the northern bank of this smaller of the two fine | 
sheets of water that form the estuary that Perth was founded in | 
1829, when a tree was felled on August 12, the birthday of King 
George IV of England, by James Stirling, naval captain and the | 
first governor of the State. The city was named by Stirling after © 
the old Scot’s capital in honor of the then British secretary of state 
for war, Murray, a Perthshire man who represented that county 
in the British parliament. By the end of the year the town had a 
population of about three hundred. 

Perth was not constituted a city until 1856. It was governed _ 
by a “town trust” until 1871, when the State passed a sean 


if 


_ Institutions:.act and a city council was formed. It was: not until | 


1880 that Perth’s leading citizen became titled “‘mayor.”’ 
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“So this was the hilltop,” murmured John J. Varman, and after © 
a few moments of quiet during which he observed the landscape _ 
and riverscape spread below, he repeated the comment he had made 
in the plane, and his voice was still a murmur sounding content: 
“Tt’s as nice a view as there is in the world.” 

We had walked through King’s Park, a thousand-acre reserve of 


SAILING ON THE SWAN 


During the hot months from January to the end of March 
Perth finds its greatest recreation in sailing and yacht racing 
on the Swan River. 


bushland which on the riverside has a precipitous bluff named 
Mount Eliza fringing for some distance the Swan foreshore. We 
had admired here and there in the course of an hour’s stroll many 
attractive examples of the native flora that are at this season among 
the chief attractions of the park, though it has its improved section, 
a number of monuments, first-class bowling greens and tennis 
courts suitable for Davis Cup play. And we now occupied a park 
bench beside one of the best-placed of war memorials and looked 
down and out under a blue canopy on a panorama of river and 


woodland, city | ahd suburb, backed by the purple slopes of the 
ad Range forming a thirty-mile skyline the central point of 


| Aly companion had traveled the Mode: I knew. “I agree with 
jyou,’ I said. “And I, too, have looked on some of the earth’s 
beauty spots. Once another traveler told me this view from King’s 
Park is one of the first seven lovely views in the world. I reed 
with that also—and I am not Australian-born!” 


_ John J. did not smile. “It’s natural for a man to like his own 
country best,’ he responded soberly. “Just now I’m seeing some 
places Y’m familiar with back around Colorado and California ; 
but none of ’ em can crowd out of sight the picture that’s right 
here.” 

“Speaking of your home State,” I remarked. “Your G. I.’s, used 


to say “Western Australia has the climate California thinks it has.’”’ 


“That doesn’t surprise me, though I'll stay a Californian,” he 
declared, smiling broadly. “After all, you do grow apples and 
‘oranges and make table raisins and wines, and ieee more you 
export ’em all, too! And you can’t do any of that unless you have 
a nice climate to do it in!” He fell silent briefly then went on: “That 
city down there. What a site it has beside the river! You must 
have had thoughtful men to look after the development of Perth; 
otherwise the town would have come down to the rivet’s edge and 
leaned over to puddle the water with an eyesore of wharves and 
warehouses. Instead, you have that fine Esplanade and a belt of 
playing-fields between the embankment and the streets. Seems to 
me Perth is preserved for ever as a city adorned rather than 
spoiled by the work of man.” 
' That was nice of John J., but I did not tell him that cold and 
‘sometimes hot if not bloody wars have been fought during the 
history of Perth to prevent the city’s foreshore from being spoiled. 
The moment would be better spent in adding to his good impres- 
sions. And so I described to him how the Maniinnde was not only 
‘a sports ground and a city common, haunt on Sundays of soap- -box 
orators, but also a platform and a stage where Perth sometimes 
demonstrates its feelings and sounds its voice. 
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THE GREAT GATE AT THE UNIVERSITY 


‘The buildings of the University of Western Australia, beauti- 
fully located on the banks of the Swan River, are among the 
finest possessed .by any ean donal institution in the southern 
hemisphere. They were constructed almost entirely of local 
sandstone from a bequest of ‘more than two million dollars. 
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We were quiet, and I watched the tramlike ferryboat that the 
‘Tramways Department (of the State Government) runs across 
‘the Swan between the city and the suburb of South Perth, site 

of a Cr aeccowned zoo that is interesting for its botanical 
ollection no less. than for its zoological specimens. The ferry 
appeared small and faraway, toylike on the expanse of water; and 
ts soundlessness made me reflect that though the city block was 


“scarce a mile away no city noises reached up to us there in the 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


Established in 1913, the University of Western Australia was 

the first institution of its kind in the British Empire to charge 

no fees for its lectures. This is a view of the Winthrop 
Ceremonial Hall. 


park, no murmur oi traffic, not even the whistle of a train. To 
our right Melville Water west of The Narrows was scattered with 
white sails, and though obviously a breeze filled the sails there was 
tranquility over the scene. 

“That’s odd,” said John J., taking up where we had left off, so 
that I had to grope for the connection. “Your Perth folk seem too 
complacent ever to be demonstrative. They look content. The 
people in the streets get around as though they’re not so tied to 
time as most of us are—or profess to be! And they have an air 
of well-being. Guess they wear well, too! No one looks dowdy. 
You have no drunks or beggars on the streets. And all I’ve ever 
seen a policeman do down there is act as a stop-and-go signal— 
oh, and there was one I saw wisecracking with a newsboy.” 

I was amused, though I forebore to comment. Our human traffic 
controls are not the only illustrations of old-time ways followed in 
Perth. And in respect of my companion’s other observation, police- 
men have some reason to be on speaking terms with newsboys, for 
the Police Department conducts, very successfully, too, the Police 
Boys’ Clubs, a youth-welfare movement, chiefly in the interests 
of newsboys. I thought of telling John J. something about this 
get-together movement of boys and policemen, but he was talking 
on, saying: “And what a pleasing thing it is that the stockingless 
vogue has become a year-round custom of Perth girls. I’m told 
it’s not merely a warm-weather fashion. What a climate you have! 
And what pretty girls!” 

“We've got plenty of rain,” I thought it proper to assure him, 
“thirty to forty inches annually here in Perth. Almost all of it 
falls between the beginning of April and the end of October. The 
summer is dry—it may be of five or six rainless months.” 

“Then how do you garden through the summer?” he wanted to 
know. “Perth just now icoks as though it never had a dry spell. 
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ON MOTT STREET 


Though thirty thousand Chinese live and work in New York 

City, only about four thousand live in the small sector of the city 

known as Chinatown. The others often return on week-ends 
or holidays to visit relatives or to make purchases. 


NO INTRODUCTION to Chinatown in New York could be more 
misleading than the typical patter of the guides on the rubberneck 
buses. I heard one of these men announce to a group of sightseers, 
“As we go through Chinatown I want you all to stay close to- 
gether. We are responsible for you and I do not want anything 
to happen to you.” Then he pointed to the sign of the artist who 
makes black eyes look normal. “That,” he said, “gives you an idea 
of the kind of neighborhood we are getting into.” Such remarks 
as these and lurid stories of vice and crime fill the more gullible 
sightseers with apprehension and when they leave the quarter they 
take with them impressions that are erroneous and ridiculous. They 
leave without having understood and enjoyed one of the most 
interesting parts of New York. 

The facts about Chinatown are exciting and colorful but are of 
quite a different nature. Misleading impressions were created by 
the notorious Tong war of nearly forty years ago in which about 
fifty Chinese were murdered. As a matter of fact the people 
are now unusually law-abiding and for routine coverage only one 
patrolman is assigned to the area at a time. Juvenile delinquency 
hardly exists and the crime rate is far below most other sections 
of the city. There are no opium dens. Chinese beggars are un- 
known and the only mendicants come to the section from the 
Bowery. The proportion of Chinese on relief is the smallest of 
any national group in the city. In Public School 23 the Chinese- 
American children are good students with the usual interests of 

-young Americans. Their behavior is particularly good for students 
of their age. : 

The quarter serves as the supply center for Chinese restaurants 
throughout the Metropolitan area; it serves as a banking and em- 
ployment headquarters for the Chinese-Americans in the region and 
provides many other professional services for these people. Last 
but not least, it is the heart of culture for the nearly thirty thousand 
Chinese-Americans in the New York area. These factors make 
Chinatown a very desirable community and a valuable asset’ to 
New York and America. 

_ The first Chinese to settle in what is now Chinatown was the 
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LITTLE CHINA | 
IN NEW YORK — 


by Norman J. Gordon 


$$$ - — 


With photographs by the Author 


| 
| 
i 
Avid for non-existent thrills, the tourist mever 
sees New York’s real Chinese community | 


THE WHITE WAY 


At night the restaurants on Mott Street attract the connoisseurs 
of Chinese food from all parts of Manhattan. 


| 
| 


| 
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LOOKING FOR THRILLS 
The driver of the sight-seeing bus does his eloquent best to thrill 
his passengers with lurid and highly inaccurate tales about 
Chinatown. As a matter of fact Chinatown is one of the safest 
parts of New York, day or night.: vr 


THE BANK OF CHINA 

The modern facade of the Bank of China is symbolic of the 

changes that have been taking place in Chinatown in recent 

years. This is the largest Chinese bank in America and a branch 
of one of the four largest banks in China. 
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dyenturous Quimbo Appo, who is credited with starting trade 
etween Canton and New York in the middle of the nineteenth 
entury. After Appo, Wah Kee opened a curio store at 13 Pell 
street around 1876. From 1875 until shortly after the Chinese ex- 
‘lusion act of 1882 Chinese came to New York in large numbers, 
*radually displacing the well-to-do families in the neighborhood. 
Unly a few of those who came in these early days are still alive 
ind they are wealthy and influential. 

| The honorary Mayor of Chinatown is James Waye Lee, much 
etter known as “Shavey’ Lee, a nickname he acquired from hav- 
ng his hair cropped closely when he was young. He has held the 
10n-paying position of mayor since 1928 when people started call- 


THE HONORARY MAYOR 
Since 1928 James Waye Lee has held the 


Chinatown. He is one of the community’s 
‘prominent business men and an _ active 
_ worker for the welfare of the Chinese. 


ON A SHOPPING TRIP 


Occasionally a Chinese mother dresses her 
‘non-paying position of honorary mayor of child in the traditional costume of its 
As a rule, however, 
Chinese-American children wear the same 
clothes as other young Americans. 


Oriental forebears. 


READY FOR SCHOOL 


Like the children of the other foreign racial groups in New 
York the children in Chinatown are raised according to Ameri- 
can traditions. Most of them are educated in the neighborhood 
public school and many later attend one of the city’s colleges. 


ing him mayor because he looked like a mayor. He serves his 
constituents by rendering them personal favors such as reading 
letters, interpreting, making telephone calls, and taking care of 
marriage and burial arrangements. He creates good will. 

In business Shavey serves the people of Chinatown with his in- 
surance agency, and the tourists with the restaurant bearing his 
name. He holds many other community positions among which 
are as a member of the board of directors of the Chinese Com- 
munity Club, and Secretary of the On Leong Merchants Associa- 
tion, a benevolent brotherhood organization. 

In discussing the law-abiding Chinese with Shavey Lee, he ex- 

(Continued on Page 33) 


GI BRIDE 


Some of the young men from Chinatown 

who served with the Army in China brought 

back Chinese brides with them. This young 

woman is one of several hundred Chinese 
GI brides now in New York. 
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THE LAW COURTS 
OF OLD LONDON 


by Carl Vance 


Photographs from Keystone 


A precious fragment of the past 


that miraculously survived the blitz 


Lincoln’s Inn Fields still looks much as it has for two hundred 

years. Charles Dickens worked here as an office boy and his 

surroundings later formed much of the background of Bleak 

House, that savage indictment of legal procrastination and 
chicanery. 


Built in stages between the reigns of Henry VII and James 1, 

the old buildings surround grass-centered squares and trim 

gardens where barristers promenade while discussing legal 
problems. x 
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Beside one of the old lantern cages used to illuminate the chains 
which close the entrances to the Inn after dark stands the chief 
porter wearing the traditional uniform. 


IN THE HEART of London a few hundred yards from the noise 
and traffic of Holbern, Fleet Street and busy little Chancery Lane, 
is an area of not many acres in extent where peace, almost 
of another age, reigns throughout the day. 

There are many comings and goings in Lincoln’s Inn, but the: 
are mainly on foot. Cars park in the “Fields”, but in the In 
itself traffic is rare. Men of the law, barristers, solicitors, their 
clerks, the occasional justice, are to be seen during the daylight 
hours going to and from their chambers in the Inn and to the la 
courts nearby; and strolling, taking the air between sessions, dis- 
cussing their cases on the lawns and along the sunlit walks within 
the red-brick walls. Lunch hour sees an influx of idlers fro 
nearby offices who come to watch the tennis and basket-ball in the 
Gardens. 
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The Story of Lincoln’s Inn, begins some seven hundred years 
ago, when Henry Lacey, Earl of Lincoln, a minister and royal. 


justice, bought a house from the Black Friars in which to con- 
duct his considerable legal business. The ground is said to have 
passed, on Lincoln’s death in 1310, by grant from Edward I te 
professors of law for the continuance of an Inn of Laws. Fro 
that time on the area has been occupied by members of the legal 
profession. The Black Book, as the records of the Inn of Laws 
are called, and which start in 1442, describe the Inn in those days 
as comprising mas‘ers of the bench, utter barristers, clerks and 
students living together for the practice and learning of law. 

The buildings today vary in date from early Tudor to late last 
century. The old Bishop’s palace and the chapels of Our Lady 
and St. Richard, sufficed for the needs of the Society for a century. 
But the Bishop’s Hall was pulled down in 1491 and another erected 
in its place about 1506. The present Hall was built to accommodate 
increasing numbers in 1623. 


Wandering around the many old courtyards, every turn yields 
fresh views of quaint styles of architecture—interesting old red 
brick houses, queer archways and narrow passages. Out in the 
wider open spaces towards Lincoln’s Inn gateway, are'the lawns 
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The gardens of Lincoln House, which subsequently became Lincoln’s Inn Fields, were always famous for their fruit. As late as the 
time of Henry VIII there were penalties for law students caught shooting rabbits with bows and arrows or darts. Today the grounds 
are resting spots during lunch time. 


New Square in Lincoln’s Inn dates from the seventeenth cen- 
tury and had many eminent tenants and frequenters. Above is 
the pump in New Square, with the War Memorial and Chapel 
in the background. To the right is another entrance into New 
Square from Carey Street, known as the street of the bankrupts. 


BJECTS: to create and promote interest in travel 

and exploration; to furnish its members informa- 
tion on travel and secure concessions for them; to 
work for the betterment of transportation facilities; 
to arouse public interest in the conservation of our 
natural resources, the preservation of historic sites, 
the development of our National Parks and play- 


grounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our 
forests and our wild animal and bird life; to assist 
the good roads, safety first, city beautiful, and all 
movements that make travel safe and attractive; and 
to establish a closer relationship with the people of 
the world in order to secure the cause of international 
peace and justice. 


ENVOYS WITHOUT PORTFOLIOS 


The article “How to be an American 
Abroad” by George Kent, which appeared 
in our May issue, pointed out that the 
tourist is an envoy without portfolio; that 
it is in his power to smooth and speed th: 
work of international relations since the 
opinions of the people he meets are formed 
by the impression he makes. In line with 
this thought we note with interest that a 
campaign is about to be launched by the 
European Travel Commission, the purpose 
of which is to create through travel a better 
understanding among peoples and thus pro- 
mote the cause of peace. The campaign 
will get under wav in the United States 
shortly with most of the Western European 
countries participating. The various coun- 
tries are contributing funds to a common 
pool to initiate the program. This is the 
first time the Western European countries 
have combined in an effort to push travel 
abroad and the step is a milestone in post- 
war cooperation. 

It is the hope of the Commission that the 
many thousands of Americans able to do 
so will travel in the off-season months so 
as to more fully benefit from and enjoy the 
educational, cultural, industr’al and social 
features in Europe. 


STATE DEPARTMENT WARNING 


The State Department is concerned over 
the possibility that some American vaca- 
tionists may find themselves in Europe this 
summer without hotel accommodations and 
without rettirn transportation and cautions 


travelers to make all necessary arrange- 


ments before they leave home. When war- 
time restrictions on foreign travel were 
lifted in 1947 the Department insisted that 
pleasure travelers produce proof of round- 
trip passage as a requisite for receiving a 
passport. Though this restriction was sub- 
sequently eased consideration is again being 
given to its reinstatement due to the pos- 


sibility of numerous strandees who failed © 


to reserve lodgings and return passage. For 
the present, however, officials have decided 
to let a word of warring suffice. 

To date all steamship lines report an over 
subscription of accommodations between 
now and mid-September from British ports. 
American Overseas and Pan American Air- 
ways state that persons not having return 
tickets may have to go on a “wait-list basis,” 
which means Ist minute cancellations. In 
view of these conditions our Embassy in 
London stresses, “That regardless of its de- 
sire to serve American citizens intending 
to visit the United Kingdom without neces- 
_ sary reservations, it will be unable to ob- 
tain hotel accommodations or return passage 
for tourists.” 
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The French National Tourist Office 
states, “As for hotel space, no American 
should attempt to casually drop in on Paris 
this summer and expect to snag a room. 
Reservations for summer should be made 
well in advance. Remember that the French 
make a point of vacationing too.” 

There is one exception to the rule for 
reservations and that is in the U. S. Zone 
in Germany. Here the requirement for ad- 
vance booking has been removed in order 
to simplify the process for obtaining entry 
permits and to further encourage tourists 
to visit the U. S. Zone. Where formerly it 
was necessary to prove that hotel accom- 
modations had been reserved and paid for 
in advance, it is now necessary only t5 file 
a statement to the effect that the traveler 
will spend at least $4.50 a day during his 
stay in Germany. _ 


WOW TO DEAL WITH THE 
CUSTOM HOUSE 

As a rule you must declare in writing 
anything acquired abroad which (1) you 
are bringing in for someone else at that 
person’s request; (2) ‘you intend to sell 
or use in business; (3) you are bringing 
home for personal or household use, or as 
a souvenir or curio; and (4) all alterations 
and any repairs to articles taken abroad 
other than repairs necessary to restore an 
article to the condition it was in when taken 
abroad. Furthermore, you must declare in 
writing any articles which do not accom- 
pany you. This applies whether the articles 
have been sent on before you return or are 
to be shipped after you return. The writ- 
ten declaration must be made at the first 
customs port you reach when you come 
back into the U. S. Ship and plane pas- 
sengers should fill out their declarations and 
hand them to the purser or steward well 
in advance of arrival. 

At Canadian or Mexican border ports 
you may make your declaration orally if 
(1) the total value of all articles you ac- 
quire abroad is not more than $25; (2) the 
articles are for personal or household use; 


* oral or written declaration, tell the customs, 


is sufficient for articles acquired in Mexico. 


and (3) you have the articles with you, 
At a seaboard port, a written declaration 
will probably be required to speed you } 
through customs. In all cases, a written” 
declaration will be required if duty or in- 
ternal-revenue tax is assessed on some arti- 
cle you have with you. 3 


Value for customs purposes is based up-% 
on fair market value. In making either an} 


officer, how much you paid for your article 
Don’t guess; he knows more about values ~ 
than-you realize. If you acquired any articl 
as a gift, tell the customs officer, as best you 
can, the fair market value. 

The “exemptions” mean that if on your” 
trip abroad—and as an incident of the trip” 
—you acquire articles for your personal or | 
household use and properly declare them at” 
the port of your arrival in the United States, 
you are entitled to free entry of the articl 
subject to the limitations on liquors and_ 
cigars, up to the value of $100, $300, or | 
even $400 depending upon the circum- 
stances. If, however, you ordered the arti- 
cles before you left the United States, the” 
exemptions do not apply. Nor do they ap- 
ply to gifts you send from abroad to yo 
friends or relatives. Remember that the e 
emptions are lost on any article which you | 
fail to declare on your return from the trip ~ 
on which you acquired it. Members of a_ 
family residing in one household and ) 
traveling together on their return to the 
United States may combine their exemp- 
tions and apply the total to the value of 
all articles which they acquired on the trip 
One member of such a family may decla 
for the whole group. 

The $100 exemption usually doesn’t apply” 
unless you have been outsid: the country” 
for at least forty-eight hours on the trip 
from which you are returning. If you re-" 
turn through a port along the California- } 
Mexico border a twenty-four hour absence | 


In no case is this exemption allowable more 
often than once in any thirty-one day period. 
The $300 exemption is in addition to t 
$100 exemption. You can get the $300 ex-| 
emption only if you have been abroad at 
least twelve days and have not claimed it 
within six months prior to your return 
from this trip. . This ex«mption does not 
apply to liquors and cigars. 4 

Vehicles taken abroad for noncommercial 
use may be brought back duty-free by prov- F 
ing to the customs officer that it was taken }) 
out of the United States. This proof may | 
be any of the required registration cards or | 
certificates of identification of ownership, or | 
it may be the customs certificate of registra- | 
tion obtained before departure. 
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NOTRE DAME DE PARIS 


After surviving over seven hundred years of turbulent. history Notre Dame remains one of the most majestic Gothic cathedrals in 

Europe and a magnificent symbol of the French spirit. The view from the tower embracing the winding course of the Seine and its 

many bridges is even more impressive than that from the lofty Eiffel Tower. The views of the cathedral itself, which may be seen from 
so many parts of Paris, are something no visitor forgets. 


committed which drew shrill protests 
from Austrian partisans if a Hun- 
garian player was guilty. Players in- 
volved shook hands in the best tradi- 
tions of sportsmanship. But three 
competitors were knocked uncon- 
scious and had to be lugged off the 
field—definitely a rougher edition of 
soccer than flourishes in America. 

Hungary's cheering section was 
small and forty fans who were given 
special government travel permits to 
witness the match decided not to re- 
turn home. Whereat enraged Hun- 
garian authorities decreed that no 
citizens in the future would be al- 
lowed to attend athletic events in 
foreign countries! 

Viennese love to sit in the relaxed 
atmosphere of sidewalk cafés, shield- 
ed from pedestrians by “schani- 
gardens.” Often these gardens con- 
sist merely of a couple of oleander 
trees and vines of ivy, carefully pro- 
tected indoors during the winter. 
“Johnny, take the garden outside,” 
is a stock Viennese saying, Johnny 
(or “Schani” in the local dialect) 
being the servant in the café to 
whom the order is given. 

Café life is unmistakably looking 
up. You enter a coffeehouse of an 
afternoon, sip something refreshing, 
and linger as long as you like, 
brooding perhaps over the tyranny of 
a sad and bewildering world. Coffee 
of sorts may be ordered now with 
the assurance that it will be sweet- 
ened with authentic sugar. Or you 
may eat a dish of cold stuff which re- 
sembles American ice cream. Waiters 
always keep two glasses of water 
before you. Cakes and pastries are 
carried about by a special waiter. 
A decrepit old man hobbles through 
skillfully picking up cigarette butts 
as he proceeds. 

Coffee houses take the place of 
living rooms in small Vienna apart- 
ments. If the patron chooses he may 
read newspapers and magazines fas- 
tened onto racks and passed by at- 
tendants from guest to guest. When 
the time to leave has arrived, waiters 
hover round expectantly. A foreign- 
er never learns the Viennese etiquette 
of tipping. It’s an exact science. 

Cultural activities have recovered 
in Vienna at a surprisingly rapid 
pace. Every night in the week a 
dozen theaters, concert halls, and 
opera houses entertain audiences. 
Since the Oper is undergoing re- 
construction, grand opera is pro- 
duced in the smaller Theater an der 
Wien. Professional critics tell you 
that performances are very nearly 
equal to traditional standards. En- 
thusiastic students crowding “stand- 
ing places” in the top tiers of theaters 
salute distinguished performances 
with thunderous applause and shrill 
“Dravos,” or toss bouquets of flowers 
with uncanny accuracy at the feet of 
popular idols on the stage. 

Theatrical presentations announced 
to start at six-thirty actually begin 
at seven and are over a half after 
nine. It is an old Viennese rule that 
good burghers must not prowl around 
the streets late in the evening. If 
they return to their apartments after 
ten they must reward the porter 
modestly for unbolting the entrance. 

Plaques on houses or churches are 
reminders that Haydn, Mozart, Beet- 

“hoven, Schubert and Brahms com- 
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posed famous works in Vienna. Un- 
pretentious monuments in their mem- 
ory adorn public parks and squares. 
Lesser musical celebrities have not 
been overlooked, Joseph Lanner, the 
father of the waltz, for instance, and 
Johann Strauss, the elder, whose 
dance rhythms have captivated music 
lovers the world over. Melodious 
light operas of the younger Johann 
Strauss, Franz Lehar, and others ap- 
pear regularly on theater repertories. 

Artists with easels are come upon 
in unexpected places, sketching the 
ruins of an ancient bridge, (or a 
devastated modern building), doing 
children in the groves of the Prater, 
or recording the progress in the re- 
building of St. Stephen’s. Posters on 
cylindrical billboards proclaim spe- 
cial showings of the works of indi- 
vidual painters or of entire schools. 
As yet the old artistic masterpieces 
which belong to Vienna have not 
been restored to their places in the 
art gallery but, by way of some com- 
pensation, the best items in the col- 
lections are on exhibit in a wing of 
the ancient Hapsburg castle. 


Painfully but surely the quality 
and quantity of literary productions 
are bridging over the chasm of 
Nazi sadism and debauchery. Vet- 
eran authors in prose and poetry, 
who suffered under Nazi censorship, 
and books proscribed’ by the Nazi 
authorities have again come into the 
sunlight. Sophisticated men of let- 
ters appeal to aspiring intellectuals 
to shun sugar-coated depictions of 
Vienna and to cast their composi- 
tions in the democratic spirit. In 
spite of severe limitations on paper 
and printing materials clever little 
magazines are fighting to reassert 
themselves. Against great odds, the 
Vienna University, specialized insti- 
tutions of learning, and public schools 
are carrying on their appointed re- 
sponsibilities. 

Given independence and territorial 
integrity Austria is perfectly capable 
of yielding a decent standard of com- 
fort for its people. Within the bor- 
ders of the little Republic are the 
natural and human resources for 
good living. Population, it is true, 
has fallen off in the last ten years, 
but that loss is partly covered by the 
influx of DPs and German-speaking 
refugees, nearly 300,000 in all. In 
the matter of fundamental wealth- 
creating assets—arable soil, forests, 
minerals, and power resources — 
Austria is as well off as any Eu- 
ropean country of comparable size. 


Outside of the Russian zone, war- 
battered factories have quickly been 
restored to production. Worker effi- 
ciency, which dropped off once the 
strain and excitement of war opera- 
tions had ceased and while so much 
time had to be spent foraging food, 
has risen substantially. Output of 
heavy industries actually surpasses 
pre-war level, but light industries 
and consumers are lagging behind. 
Production is gravely handicapped by 
the scarcity of coal, most of which 
was imported in the past from Polish 
Silesia and the Ruhr Valley. 


Transportation facilities are vir- 
tually up to traditional standards. 
The supply of freight cars, though 
not of locomotives, exceeds that of 
1938. Leng strings of war-gutted 


x 


from neighboring countries 


cars, waiting to be rebuilt, fill many 
an Austrian railway siding. 


The principal obstacles to fuller - 


recovery are the failure of the Allies 
to work out a peace settlement and 
the general demoralization of Cen- 
tral European commerce resulting 
from the Hitlerian economic policies, 
the war itself, and the raising of the 
Iron Curtain. Foreign trade is less 
than half pre-war, when Germany 
and the countries of eastern Europe 
were the principal customers for 
Austrian goods. Today Germany 
cannot buy and eastern Europe will 
not buy. Markets of western Europe 
offer only limited outlets for the 
types and grades of goods Austrian 
industries are equipped to manufac- 
ture. 


Pending a large increase in ex- 
ports or in tourist traffic Austria will 
be dependent on some financial help 
from outside. Stoppage of American 


aid or serious reduction in it before 


the country is firmly on its feet, eco- 
nomically speaking, would be an in- 
vitation to Communism to take over 
and would thrust the long arm of 
the Kremlin deeper into central 
Europe. 


Although the Austrian Commun- 
ists do not at present come up to 
ten per cent of the population they 
are earnest, well-organized, and 
masters of hippodrome as the May- 
day parade of 1948 in Vienna vivid- 
ly illustrated. Violent attacks on the 


Marshall Plan featured the color- ~ 


ful banners borne by throngs of 
marchers. Clenched fists—Communist 
symbol — were freely brandished. 
Girls were gaily decked out in red 
dresses while Communist contingents 
within 
the Soviet orbit brought along 
their most glamorous folk costumes. 
Vaudeville stunts, ridiculing capital- 
ism, were pulled off on garishly 
decorated carts and trucks, red flags 
emblazoned with hammer and sickle 
predominating. Paraders set up a 
steady chant of Freiheit (freedom). 
There was more than a touch of 
carnival about the whole spectacle. 


In color and humor, though not 
at all in numbers participating, the 
Communist demonstration outmatch- 
ed the Mayday pageant of their dem- 
ocratic Socialist rivals and enemies. 
Behind the Communists, goading 
them on at every turn, are the Soviet 
occupation officials. But on balance 
the identification of Austrian Com- 
munism with Russia is more a lia- 
bility than an asset; only four Com- 
munists have seats in the national 
parliament of one hundred and sixty- 
five. 

Government in Austria is managed 
by a coalition of democratic Social- 
ists and the conservative Peoples 
Party. The latter draws its follow- 
ers from Catholic peasants and 
villagers from the Russian-occupied 
eastern plains down into the rugged 


mountain province of Tyrol. Bu 
iness men, clericals, and the shatte 
remnants of aristocratic tradi 
and monarchical sentiment are ali 
ed in this camp. 
Within the bounds of conserva 
principles, the Peoples Party, wh 
commands the largest delegation 
parliament, is by no means averse t 
social change. Indeed, it has e 
backed proposals for the national 
tion of industries in the Soviet zone 
of occupation. As the unflagging) 
champion of the Austrian Father-| 
land and of clerical interests, th 
Peoples Party energetically combats 
Communist infiltration and kee 
clamoring for the evacuation of fo 
eign troops and full national sove 
eignty. 
Leadership of the party has be 
astute and farsighted enough 
maintain a working combination wi 
the democratic Socialists. This / 
the powerful urban party recruitit 
its strength from the disciplined 
tional federation of trade unions a 
white collar workers. At the la 
election in Vienna three out of eve 
five voters cast for Socialist ca 
dates. Tolerant humanism, passi 
for political and civil liberties, 
attachment to democratic procedures 
are conspicuous traits of Austri 
Socialism. 
Like the British Labour par 
democratic Socialism proposes 
achieve its objectives of far-reac 
ing social reformation within t 
framework of the prevailing ord 
and by means of normal parliame 
tary methods. With vigor and su 
cess Socialism fights the unsleepii 
forces of Communism. To da 
Communist stratagems to lure aw 
the Socialist left-wing, as was do 
in Italy, have come to grief. 
Despite sharp cleavages in ideology, 
the Peoples Party and the Socialists 
have chosen to work together on the) 
principles that unite them rather tha 
to quarrel over their differences. Thai 
record stands in shining contrast to) 
the bitter strife which marked Au 
strian politics after World War I. | 


Allegiance to democratic funda 
mentals, relentless resistance to Com- 
munism inside Austria and its Soviet 
prop without, are the binding ties of 
this rather incongruous coalition. 
Whether the union will be able te 
surmount the strains of the national 
election scheduled for 1949, the fu- 
ture must tell. q 


Up to now the constructive team 
work of the two groups has beer 
a valuable asset not alone for Au- 
stria, but for America and the res 
of the western world as well. Au- 
strians freely express gratitude for 
aid that has been coming from 
America, both through private and 
governmental channels. Omens are 
good for a victory of the West in 
the fierce battle with Moscow for 
the soul of Austria. ; 


1ounces ‘Here comes Glen!” 

Glen Short, in charge of training 
e horses, drives a sulky into the 
ena. Then Van Vleet’s son, Wayne, 
id Glen’s assistants, Ton Smith 
\d thirteen-year old Curtis Deines, 
it the stallions and mares through 
leir paces while The Boss explains 
at Arabians are natural working 


I didn’t use them _ for 
alking down ‘cool bridle ~ paths. 
hey used them for serious riding— 
t, furious, war-inspired riding. 
ey recognized them as_ fellow- 
arriors, ate, talked and slept with 
‘em as part of the family. Through 
sur thousand years of this treat- 
jent, Arabians have come to under- 
and men and enjoy being put to 
sts. They have a tradition of 
iperior performance and a heritage 
* intelligence. 

‘During his third summer at the 
azy V V, the Arabian learns to be 
dden. ‘Gently and patiently he is 
troduced to bridle and bit. He 
arns that a slight pressure on the 
de of his proud neck is a signal to 
‘this way or that. He gets used 
a saddle on his back. Arabs seem 
have a racial memory of what is 
pected of a good saddle horse. 
‘The Boss is always anxious to 
ave his friends ride, and even the 
-eenest tenderfoot finds that on an 
tab he is something of an accom- 
ished horseman. Seasoned riders, 
dDwever, always need reassurance 
hen the riding string is brought 
it. Riding mares and stallions to- 
ther? That, they protest, is just 
sking for trouble! With no other 
reed is it possible—but at the Lazy 
V riding them side by side is a 
jatter of course. 


They are wonderful horses to ride 
responsive, agreeable, and their 
nock-absorbing pasterns practically 
jiminate the bump-and-jog most 
ders dread. Their beauty and style 
dds a touch of showmanship even 
) the hard work of rounding up cat- 
e. Necks arched, manes and tails 
treaming like banners, they trans- 
orm a ride into a parade. 


’ V. They herd the Van Vleet cat- 
le from the valley ranch at Boulder 
> the ten thousand feet pastures 
ach spring and take them back each 
all When it’s round-up _ time, 
Nayne Van Vleet saddles Kabar; 
len, Tom and Curtis mount Zarife, 
ahar and Rifage, and off they go 
0 round up and brand. It would be 
npossible to put a price on the 
jeads of these four aristocrats. The 
30ss has refused $25,000 for Rifage 
nd would refuse five times that. But 
oo proud to care that this is work 
sually done by $20 cow ponies, they 
Piritedly race after an errant cow 
or urge on a weary calf. 

While The Boss explains the work- 
ng ability of his Arabian_ horses, 
he boys are showing what they can 
lo. Young Curtis demonstrates how 
ifage can run, turn on a dime and 
race wildly back. Kahar, Wayne's 
rick horse, plays statue with his tiny 
hooves atop an up-ended barrel. 
Tom shows how Kahar has been 
rained. to help a cowboy rope a calf. 
i a now everyone has said~ that 


The Arabs work hard at sie aay 


2} DRINKERS OF THE WIND 
(Continued from Page 10) 


and goodness aren’t they tiny!” so 
The Boss tells how to identify an 
Arabian horse, 

“Circus people are responsible for 
that misconception,” Van Vleet ex- 
plains. “They bill any white horse 
as an Arabian, and most folks don’t 
know that an Arab might be one of 
several colors. And the public is al- 
ways surprised that the horses are 
comparatively small. Fifteen hands 
(five feet) is about average. 

“Arabs have black skin under their 
hair, regardless of their color. That’s 
one way to tell, Then, it’s easy to 
identify them by their profiles. The 
arching of the neck particularly in 
the stallions is characteristic. Their. 
heads are wedge-shaped, with small 
delicate nostrils. Their backs have 
one less vertebra than those of other 
horses, which makes them shorter, 
sturdier and stronger. Their tail also 
lacks either one or two vertebrae, 
which gives it that gay flying ap- 
pearance that is so typical. 

“Look at their legs and feet. Their 
pasterns are short and slender and 
their hooves are tiny.” 

As Van Vleet finishes his explan- 
ation, the audience gasps. Into the 


\ring races Bedouins in native dress 


— colorful headdresses and robes 
streaming—steeds galloping. It seems 
that a magic carpet has wafted you to 
the mysterious desert of Arabia and 
that next a sheik of Araby will sail 
over the Arapahoe glacier. 

The Bedouins are the cowboys, 
dressed in costume. The show ends 
on a high note of hilarity as they 
dismount, remove their beards and 
hobble on their high-heeled boots 
back to the corral. 

People collect their jackets, tuck 
the children into cars and head back 
to Denver or their picnic lunches en 
route. There are no eating facilities 
near the Lazy V V, but. there are 
many picnic sites in the nearby 
Rocky Mountain National Park 
area. It’s just a two-hour drive from 
Denver or Estes Park to the Lazy 
V V, and visitors feel it’s worth all 
of that. 

_The show is designed for people 
unfamiliar with Arabian horses. It 
is an educational, not a selling, pro- 
gram. The sales of colts from the 
Van Vleet stud are made chiefly to 
people who have never been to the 
Lazy V V. But the letters they write 
indicate that they might learn some- 
thing from the horse show, too. They 
all write “My colt is the finest and 
most intelligent ever produced.” 
Each is sure that the qualities Van 
Vleet considers typical are rarities 
that appear only in the horse they 
happen to get. 

But .The Boss thinks this is a good 
attitude. Only in the United States 
is the large-scale breeding of Arabian 
“horses on the upward trend. The 
pure-bred colts produced by the 
large studs are appearing all over 
the land, and each helps to improve 


_all the horses in the area. 


Slowly the regal blood of the 
Horse of Kings—the ‘Drinkers of 
the Wind”—is filtering down to their 
less favored relatives. And, if the 
predictions and hopes of Lynn Van 
Vleet are realized, the scrawny, 
scrubby range bronc will soon be a 
thing of the past. 


LITTLE CHINA IN NEW YORK 
(Continued from Page 27) 


plained, “The teachings of Confucius 
are still followed in Chinese-Ameri- 
can families. Respect for elders is 
taught to every child and it would be 
inconceivable to find a Chinese- 
American child displaying the in- 
subordination sometimes seen in 
other children.” And it is true. The 
Fifth Precinct Police Station rarely 
has trouble with the residents of 
Chinatown. They even go so far as 
to say that it is the safest place in 
New York. 

Confucius taught that family loyal- 
ties are of paramount importance and 
outlined the duties of children to 
parents and of relatives to one an- 
other. As a result of these teachings 
Chinese-Americans very rarely be- 
come public charges. Even during 
the depths of the depression they 
helped each other to a remarkable 
extent. 


Although there are still a few 
older Chinese who go to Buddhist 
temples in Chinatown (temples main- 
tained more for the benefit of tourists 
than residents) nearly all the Chin- 
ese-Americans are Protestant and a 
few are Catholic. 


Within any group of persons there 
is bound to be some disagreement 
and conflict. Our civil courts testify 
to this characteristic of society. Yet 
the municipal civil court rarely has 
a legal dispute between two Chinese- 
Americans. The reason for this is 
that there exists in Chinatown an 
unofficial court before which Chinese- 
Americans appear of their own free 
will and plead their own cases. De- 
cisions of this court are accepted 
graciously by the Chinese-Americans 
involved and recourse is seldom taken 
to a formal law court. This unofficial 
court is held in the Chinese Ben- 
evolent Association at 16 Mott Street 
whose president is quiet and unas- 
suming Loo Koon-Lai. 


Another odd feature of this sec- 
tion of New York is the Post Office, 
No. 233 at 13 Mott Street, which 
measures only eight by ten feet. Only 
one person can stand behind the 
counter and the place is crowded if 
three persons are buying stamps at 
one time. Parcel Post packages are 
often placed outside on the sidewalk 
because there is no room for them 
inside. In the rear of the post office 
is a door with “Temple” printed on 
it. This leads to a Buddhist temple 
maintained for tourist purposes. Ad- 
mission is twenty-five cents. 

For the epicure Chinatown offers 
many rare delicacies such as birds’ 
nest soup, mandarin duck, cantonese 
lobster, and other delectable dishes 
too numerous to mention. In the 
shops are to be found everything 
from backscratchers to fabulous jade 
rarities. Patient shopkeepers display 
a marvelous assortment of beautiful 
art objects. Here can be bought in- 
genious and beautiful ivory carvings 
from Canton, silk embroideries from 
Hunan, marvelous green jade from 
Peking, colorful mandarin robes 
from Shantung and intricate silver 
work from Szechuan. For a lighter 
shopping mood there are chopsticks, 
tea, dolls, wood carvings and incense. 

Because the cultural heritage of 
these Americans is different from 
that of majority groups with Euro- 
pean backgrounds, and because there 


is a slight but easily recognized dif- 
ference in appearance, these people 
have had difficult problems to meet 
in adjusting themselves to the 
American way of life. In solving 
these problems, leaders in Chinatown 
have done a great deal for their 
community. In order to provide re- 
creational opportunities, various as- 
sociations (most important of which 
are the Hip Sing and On Leong 
Merchants Associations) provide re- 
creation rooms for their members. 
In 1945 a group of ten leading citi- 
zens formed the Chinese Commun- 
ity Club located at 24 Pell Street. 
Here, young and old watch television, 
play mah jong, join soft-ball, basket- 
ball or baseball teams. Scout troops 
meet here and dances are held for 
young folks. Naturalization classes 
are given for citizens-to-be. 

There is a growing group of pro- 
fessional people. At present, how- 
ever, there are only two Chinese- 
American lawyers in the city, one 
of whom has his office in Chinatown. 
He is Thomas H. Lee, brother of 
the Mayor and one of the youthful 
leaders in the neighborhood. Of the 


ten doctors, one is a woman. There 
are dentists, undertakers, bankers, 
hairdressers, teachers, barbers, as 


im- 
and 


well as members of the other 
portant professional, business 
trade groups. 

The war had a favorable effect on 
the economic opportunities open to 
Chinese-Americans. Between _ three 
and five thousand were employed in 
factories. Because of their good 
record and acquired skills, it is much 
easier for them to obtain work today. 

Women are much more active now 
than they were formerly. Many of 
them have their own curio shops or 
beauty parlors. Many of them take 
courses at New York University as 
well as at the other colleges in the 
city. A large number of young wo- 
men plan to enter professions. The 
Chinese-American woman today is 
emancipated and can truly be called 
modern. 

Many Chinese-American G.I.’s 
brought back Chinese brides from 
China after the war. These Chinese 
brides are attending special courses 
in English. It seems, however, that 
no special classes are necessary to 
introduce them to American fashions 
and mannerisms. 

The changes taking place in China- 
town are reflected in the changes 
in buildings. New facades are being 
placed on many of the old structures, 
and stores have installed modern 
showcases and windows. Restaurants 
with modern entrances of glass blocks 
are appearing. 

A visit to Chinatown is an inter- 
esting experience, but only if one 
does not expect to see opium dens, 
gambling houses and the kind of 
sinister characters found in melo- 
dramatic fiction. All that is part of 
the myth which Chinatown deplores. 
The Chinese-Americans, and the ac- 
cent should be on “American”, want 
people who visit them to realize this. 
They want to be Americans first and 
Chinese second. They want to be ap- 
preciated for what they are, intelli- 
gent, industrious, honest and as much 
a part of America as any immigrant 
group which ever-set foot on our 
shores. 
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THE METROPOLIS OF WEST AUSTRALIA 
(Continued from Page 25) 


Trees grow around the place com- 
panionably.” 

“Tributaries of the Swan are 
damned in the hills,’ I told him, 
nodding to the distant Darling Range, 
“and water is piped from the reser- 
voirs to supply Perth. And, too, it is 
piped four hundred miles inland to 
the Kalgoorlie goldfields. Addition- 
ally, there is sub-artesian water be- 
low the metropolitan area and this 
is tapped by a number of bores. 
Some of it is excellent mineral wa- 
ter, as you can readily sample at the 
warm treatment baths at the Zoo.” 

He did not remark again until his 
glance turning from South Perth 
slowly traversed the view and rested 
again on the city block on the north 
side of the river. Then he asked 
questions about what he saw and im- 
agined there. 

Perth today is a mixture of modern 
sound and not-so-modern shoddy 
buildings, as perhaps most cities are. 
Its modern phase of development 
has been hampered by war and post- 
war conditions familiar also to most 
cities. Its real advancement dates 
not so much from the year of its 
founding as from the ‘nineties of 
last century, when the discovery of 
the Coolgardie and Kalgoorlie gold- 
fields led to an influx of people to 
the State and to a consequent growth 
of its industries and its capital city. 
The population of Perth, 5,044 in 
1881, increased only to 9,617 by 
1890 but in the next 11 years rose to 
36,274. This acceleration of the late 
‘nineties has been well maintained, 
in 1947 reaching 272,586. 

Some buildings in Perth are notably 
of recent date, among them the com- 
manding centrally-placed Common- 
wealth Bank and ‘Post Office block, 
in which are the Federal Govern- 
ment’s Perth offices; the free West 
Australian University, a girls’ school 
and a number of office buildings 
in what is one of the handsomest 
of Australian thoroughfares, St. 
George’s Terrace. Of old Perth there 
is interesting evidence in such build- 
ings as the Town Hall, which was 
built when the State was a penal 
colony by convicts who left it auto- 
graphed, as it were, with broad-ar- 
row-shaped vents and a rope adorn- 
ment in its clock tower; “The Old 
Barracks,” where the first colonial 
troops were gatrisoned, and the 
handsome Government House, home 
of the State Governor, a Gothic pile 
overlooking the river—as, for the 
matter of that, most Perth buildings 
of any size overlook it. Countless 


clerks and typists enjoy during their 
workaday life an outlook on the 
Swan riverscape that travelers have 
crossed the world to see. 

This workaday life of Perth is 
little different from that of any other 
city in the English-speaking world, 
though Australian workers do en- 
joy a forty-hour week and, the ma- 
jority of them, a two-day week-end. 

Perhaps the life of Perth is not 
unusually interesting, though when I 
mentally review the annual round of 
West Australian events and the 
people’s reactions to them, a few do 
stand forth to indicate what is im- 
portant and distinctive in that life. 
This was mid-September, and I re- 
flected that before the month ended 
there would be held in Perth the 
Annual Wildflower Show, at which 
some thousands of different native 
flowers gathered from far and wide 
in the State, would be on display for 
a few days and be made much of by 
people, press and radio. 

During the three hot months to the 
end of March the people would take 
their recreation by river and beach— 
and ocean, for there would be yacht 
races not only on the Swan but also 
over a two-day course down-river 
and coastwise south to Mandurah. 
The sea beaches would witness car- 
nival competitive displays by the life- 
saving clubs. On April 25, Perth 
would pack the Esplanade for its 
Anzac Day commemoration service. 


In August racegoers would head 
for the Goldfields Racing Carnival 
culminating in the Kalgoorlie Cup; 
and meantime the wattle trees bloom- 
ing golden by city and countryside 
would foretell the return of spring, 
the time of the most sparkling 
and best-beloved of the Australian 
months, beflowered September. 

“So long,’ John J. had said as I 
saw him into a northbound plane 
two mornings later. “I’m glad I 
came. Your Perth goes to a man’s 
head like a lovely lady. Sure, I'll 
come back one day.” 

I had smiled pleasantly, being re- 
minded of a not dissimilar tribute 
recently paid the city on the Swan 
by a countrywoman of John J’s. 
“Like Philadelphia,’ Helen Keller 
had said, “Perth is one of our sweet- 
heart cities.’ And as I watched the 
winged liner swinging above I could 
well imagine John J. turning and 
twisting in his seat to enjoy every 
last moment of looking down on the 
sunny morning loveliness spread be- 
low him. 


THE LAW COURTS OF OLD LONDON 
(Continued from Page 28) 


around the chapel and library, which 
in the summertime are a picture of 
beauty with their flowering beds and 
blossoming trees. In them have 
wandered. such eminent lawyers as 
Coke, Hale, Erskine, Romilly, Sir 
Thomas More, Bacon and Thurloe. 


Outside the gateway are the public 
gardens which today form a pop- 
ular retreat for Londoners when 
* they get spare moments in the-day. 
The gardens were not always in 
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their present form. In the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries they were the 
resort of criminals, the scene of 
vice and generally were in a dis- 
gustingly filthy condition. Lincoln’s 
Inn was very lucky during the war. 
While the Temple lost so much 
Lincoln’s Inn, equally precious archi- 
tecturally and historically and_ sit- 
uated. so close, remained virtually 


unscathed. It is still one of Lon- 
don’s most interesting, unspoiled 
areas. 


x 


dicating that the departed will live a 
long life in the hereafter, which the - 
Egyptians firmly believed in. 

The important burial places of two 
of Egypt’s most celebrated Queens 
have yet to be found. Scientists are 
now looking for the tombs of both 
Queen Hatshepsut and Queen Cleo- 
patra. The former’s temple was built 
around 1493 B.C. as a memorial to 
the God Amen, and when it is found, 
it will undoubtedly tell us much about 
one of the first great women rulers 
of history. Queen Cleopatra, who 
left a great mark on Roman history, 
was perhaps the- last of ancient 
Egypt’s important rulers. Her tomb 
is expected to yield a fabulous treas- 
ure, greater perhaps than any yet dis- 
covered. 

Another missing link occurs be- 
tween the last monarchs of the 18th 


and the first rulers of the 19th Dyn- .— 


asty. History records that_Horos 
was succeeded by Rameses I—the 
first of an important line. We know 
also that Rameses IJ, the son of Seti 
I came to the throne at the tender 
age of seven years. In his twenty- 
first year, a treaty was signed be- 
tween the Egyptians and the Hittites 
and, to further bind the treaty, Ram- 
eses married a Hittite Princess. The 
reign of this Rameses shows Egypt 
to be at the height of her power and 
glory and historians date the epoch 
as around 1322 B.C. 

After this period, art and culture 
seem to have declined somewhat but 
there are many blanks in our knowl- 
edge of these times, which may be 
cleared up when some of these lost 
tombs are discovered. 

To fully understand Egypt’s his- 
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GOING PLACES 
(Continued from Page 5) 


prehistoric man in Mammoth Cave 
in Kentucky. From the body’s posi- 
tion and the crude stone implements 
lying nearby, it would appear that 
this prehistoric man had been pinned 
down by falling rock while digging. 

Glacier National Park in Montana 
and Waterton National Park adjoin- 
ing on the Canadian border, be- 
came the Waterton-Glacier Interna- 
tional Peace Park in June, 1932. Es- 
tablished as a “symbol of peace and 
friendship” between the United States 
and Canada, each of the parks has 
retained its nationality and individu- 
ality, functioning as separate units. 


Lassen Volcanic National Park in 
California is named after Lassen 


Peak, the most recently active vol-. 


cano in the United States. When the 
crater ejected a stream of lava on 
May 19, 1915 it lit up the sky for 
hundreds of miles and as the lava 
poured down the mountain it turned 
the snow on the slopes into mud 
flows that swept twenty-ton boulders 
into the valleys of Hat and Lost 
Creeks, six miles away. 


THE QUEST FOR EGYPT’S PAST) 
(Continued from Page 15) 


literature, 


tory, one must have some conce 
of the complicated religion which ¢ 
ancient Egyptians wove into th 
art and life. Egypti 
mythology was a rich legend. 
Gods were attached to every te 
and place of religious worship ey 
in the tombs of the Kings. Like son 
parts of the history, we do not 
all about the myths. We have fa 
complete patterns of the many le, 
ends surrounding the impor 
Diety, Osiris, and his family 
Gods, and a few legends of the St 
God, Ra, have survived. 

Osiris, who was originally kn 
as the local God of Abydos, bec 
in time attached to the sun. He 
particularly identified with the 
ef the setting sun, and the Egyp 
believed that he ruled the regior 
of the lower heavens as well as th 
nknown area beyond the wester 
horizon. In time, Osiris was wo 
shipped throughout ancient Eg 
and he became celebrated as 
ruler of all mankind. 


The wealth of many great familié 
was spent principally on the tomb; 
and preparing the dead for the after 
life, leaving us a rich background 
which to draw out the story 
Egypt’s culture. 


As many more new discoveries 
made and more tombs are being 
covered, we begin to learn more 
more about the interesting saga | 
Egypt’s glorious past. Greater | 
is thrown upon an advanced civi 
tion which existed thousands of y 
ago and the degree of high perfect 
which this culture produced in 
cient times never fails to asto 
modern man. 


The lowest point in the Unitec 
States, 279 feet below sea level, i 
at Badwater in the Death Valley Na- 
tional Monument in California. Th 
survivors of a party of pioneets try 
ing to find a short cut to the Cali- 
fornia gold fields gave the valley its 
name. ‘ 


The Mesa Verde National Parl 
in Colorado was inhabited by twe 
principal groups of sedentary pre: 
historic Indians. The first group, t 
Basket Makers, lived in the regior 
until approximately .700 A.D. Thi 
Pueblo Indians came in about f 
time and remained until approx: 
imately 1300. A.D. 


The Great Smoky Mountains in) 
the National Park of the same name 
is the most massive mountain uplift 
in the east and runs the entire length) 
of the park. The name comes fro 
the blue haze, sometimes as dense a 
smoke, which almost always han 
over the mountain peaks. Seve 
typical mountain communities within 
the park will’ eventually become 
“museum of mountain culture.” 


